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THE CHIP BASKET 


Rey. A. A. Blair was the speaker at 
the annual Christmas observance of St. 
George Commandery, Knights Templars, 
at Nashua. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton is again 
elected secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Portsmouth. 

Christmas parties for the departments 
cf the Claremont church school have heen 
reporied. Also a successful sale by the 
Samaritan Society. 

The Woodsville News devotes consid- 
erable space to a meeting of the Program 
Club of the Universalist church, an or- 
ganization which it would seem does much 
for local charities. The League of Youth, 
as their contribution, gave a dramatization 
of Dickens’ Christmas Carol, coached hy 
Mr. and Mrs. McIntire. A Christmas 
party was given to the members of the 
church schcol. At the Sunday evening 
service they contributed ‘“‘White Gifts.” 

Rev. E. L. Noble in his bulletin thanks 
his young people for the gift of a ‘“Friend- 
ship Quilt.” 

I read that our ministers are to discuss 
“Are Universalists Universalist Enough?” 
That looxs as though it may lead to a re- 
vival of doctrinal preaching, the strong 
suit with our grandfathers, with us a lost 
art—our yeung men know nothing of it. 

In my first parish after coming east an 
elderly man asked why I didn’t preach 
doctrine. I was pretty short wita him, 
saying, ‘““You don’t need that, you have 
had it until you are surfeited.” All the 
ministers who visited us in the West, Dr. 
Shinn in particular, would feed us doc- 
trinal sermons. When I began preaching 
myself, my work being in new locations, I 
was obliged to. I felt relieved on coming 


east to be able to retire this line, as 1- 


believed our people were bored with doc- 
trine, as I was. But I felt that I needn’t 
have been so sharp with the old man, and 
his disappointment was very apparent. 
I inquired, to find that my predecessors 
had been of the same impression as myself, 
and no doctrine had been preached in that 
section for years; and the younger genera- 
tion were ignorant of what was distinctive 
in Universalism. 

I prepared a series of six sermons on 
fundamentals of our faith. I sent the old 
man the list with the dates, and he heard 
them all with manifest pleasure. (He lived 
at a distance in a neighboring town.) I 
was surprised at the interest aroused. 
Evidently I had been wrong in thinking 
Universalists in old New England didn’t 
need doctrinal preaching, or that they were 
tired of it. Since that time, when in a 
pastorate, I never let a year go by without 
giving such a course, usually as an anti- 
dote to the post-Easter sag. They were 
always acceptable to my congregations. 

To do this now I realize would be to face 
a serious difficulty. I couldn’t use those 
sermons of forty years ago. (I have them.) 
I don’t know what the reaction of the con- 


gregation might be, but there has been a 
change in me; argument which then seemed 
to me irrefutable, doesn’t look so now. 1 
would have to recast many of my heliefs, 
or at least find more sound basis for believ- 
ing. It is my guess that I am not the only 
one. 
salist movement was at peak, the fathers 
had a distinctive message which had the 
same basis as did the doctrine of other 
Christians, and there was the positive 


~note; those old preachers were sure that 


they had “Thus saith tae Lord.” Pecple 
like to have dictators in religion do their 
thinking, even as they do in civil govern- 
ment. 

Some are deluding themselves that the 
old orthodoxy of a century ago is no longer 
being preached, but my radio tells me 
otherwise. There is not much of anything 
else that comes out of the air, and they 
who tell us that they can “hear a good 
sermon” sitting in their own homes, listen 
to that kind. The more we know about. 
some things the less sure we are. What we 
need teday is the positive note that we can 
state briefly, in terms that every one cam 
understand. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


A RABBI AT CHRISTMAS 
George E. Huntley 


It is believed that religious history was 
made at eee Mass., on 7 
Day. 

A union service was held in St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at which 
the rector presided, a Congregational 
minister read the Gospel, a Universalist 
minister served the bread, a Methodist 
minister served the wine, and a Baptist 
minister led the singing. That combina- 
tion seemed remarkable enough to some 
who, when previously speaking in such 
churches, had received polite requests to 
ascend only to the chancel steps; but the 
fact that made this occasion unique was 
that the Christmas sermon, preached from 
an Episcopal pulnit, was by a Jewish 
rabbi. 

The rector of the church, Rev. J. J- 
Cogan, is a man of brilliant intellect, 
ready. wit and absolute independence, who 
by fourteen years of faithful ministry has 
thoroughly established himself in the af- 
fection of Peabody citizens. He has start- 
led them before on more than one occasion 
by acts of fearless liberalism; but even 
those who knew him best gasped when he 
invited a non-Christian to preach at the 
celebration of the Nativity. Some faces 
were long and some heads shook doubt- 
fully. The people of all denominations, 
however, came to the service and they de- 
parted with mutual good-will. 

Rabbi Chaim I. Essrog, a young Ortho- 
dox Jew with progressive tendencies, ac- 
cepted without hesitation, and he con- 


ducted himself with perfect tact. Some of 


the older ministers, cautioning, told him 
(Continued on page 61) “tt: ant 


In the old days when the Univer- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


=> 


FOUNDERS’ DAY 


NLISTMENT MONTH services begin with a 
day devoted to the founders of the Universalist 
Church. This means John Murray, Thomas 

Potter, Thomas Jones, Elhanan Winchester, Walter 
Balfour, Hosea Ballou, and a great company of men 
and women, ministers and laymen, whose names 
are unrecorded, or recorded mainly in old books and 
records that are seldom read. 

There is little use in publishing in this journal a 
list of names unless the names can convey something 
of fact or color or suggestion. We might as well say 
John Doe and Richard Roe. But we are convinced 
that there is no Universalist church in the world where 
research will not turn up interesting and inspiring 
facts about the founders. 

Some people have the idea that local history is 
comparatively unimportant. In fact, local history 
is the foundation of all history. There is not a hamlet 
in the land which does not have significance for the 
true historian. There is not a cross-roads church 
whose history is not related to the whole. 

It is thrilling when we get enough facts so that 

' we can generalize, but the facts come first. 

In the celebration of Founders’ Day we trust that 
we can bring out what has happened locally and what 
has happened on a national or world scale. 

We have heard local historical sketches read that 
are made up of nothing but lists of names. We have 
heard people described who fit into one pattern only. 
All were the greatest, all the noblest, all the most 
sacrificing. That is not doing the job. People in 1770 
were not alike and not all were good. Let us have more 
respect for the facts. 

It is the same with the history that is being made 
today. Some people would have us soft-pedal every- 
thing that they do not like, and we simply will not 
do it. 

On the whole, we have reason to be proud of our 
founders. It took courage for Murray to start out 
after life had buffeted him so hard. There was noble 
eloquence in the preaching of Winchester. It is 
doubtful if ever in religious history more homespun 
scholarship of a high order went into a book than into 
Ballou’s Treatise on the Atonement. And when we 
think of our superior abilities, let us consider what 
kind of religious Profession of Belief Walter Balfour 

__ had in his pocket when he rode his horse into Win- 
chester, N. H., in 1803. 


Some of the fathers were cranks, and a few were a 
poor sort morally, and quite a number were one-idea 
folk, but they certainly modified the theological 
climate of their day and of all time since. 

We are grateful to them for giving us the Uni- 
versalist Church, with its insistence upon a God who 
is a Father of all and upon a race of men all of whom 
belong to one another. 

We are having some trouble in applying this 
gospel of the fathers, but we are not alone in the 
trouble. All the Christian world is having the same 
trouble, but the encouraging thing is that the leaders 
of the Christian world realize that here is something 
that must be done. 

It is not to be expected that we shall succeed per- 
fectly all at once. Man comes into being with an 
inheritance from the jungle as well as with a pull 
toward perfection. The good fight must go on. It is 
going to be uphill all the way, and the quicker we 
realize it and stop worrying, the greater the progress 
we shall make. 

The fathers had it hard, and we have it hard, and 
hard is the way of life. But they enjoyed facing things 
and fighting the good fight, and we had better learn 
to enjoy it or we shall miss the best of life. 

* * 


A NEW DAY FOR THE Y. P. C. U. 


OLLOWING Founders’ Day, there comes Young 
HK People’s Day. From consideration of the past, 
the church passes to a study of the present and 

of the future. 

From Onward, the able organ of the Y. P. C. U., 
we learn that the week of January 17-23 will be a red- 
letter week for the young people in all parts of the 
country. 

Up in his watch tower at 16 Beacon Street there 
sits a modest man named William E. Gardner, who is 
steering many of these affairs. He is continually 
working on the principle that others must increase 
and he decrease. He really seems to prefer to have 
Tom, Dick or Harry do the job in Maine or California, 
and get the credit. But he always is quietly mention- 
ing the matter to Tom, Dick, and Harry, to Mary, 
Elizabeth and Jane. 

Now this Young People’s Week is intended to 
wake up the young people themselves, and to call the 
attention of older folks to the fact that the young folks 
have a program and are carrying it out, and would not 
be averse to a little encouragement, or a few shekels to 


aid 


help them. This is the way that Editor Richard Bird, 
Jr., of Onward, or somebody on his staff, puts the 
matter: 


It (Young People’s Week) is an opportunity for us 
to show that the Y. P. C. U. is an asset to the church, 
eager to help, and a necessary link to the continued life 
of the church. It is a chance to show that the youth of 
our church is developing, that it is acquiring leadership, 
that it is concerned with life and its problems, and that 
it has ambitions and hopes for which it is working. It 
is an opportunity to show that our youth believes in 
itself and in its own organization, the National Y. P. 
Cru 


Young People’s Week started in Reading, Pa., 
in 1892. Now it isa part of the combined program of 
all the organizaticns of the church, and takes its place 
asa part of Enlistment Month. 

With the Rev. Renjamin B. Hersey as president 
leading the way, the young people are full of con- 
fidence. The entire church ought to give them a 
hand. 


* * 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY 


IKE thousands of ministers throughout the world, 

the editor of The Christian Leader feels under a 

debt of gratitude to Dr. Francis Greenwood 

Peabody, who died on December 28. We count it a 

great good fortune for our readers that through our 

arrangement with The Christian Register we can pre- 

sent a sketch of his life written by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 

whose mother was Dr. Peabody’s sister. Dr. Eliot 

writes with the kind of love and gratitude that lead 
one into the very heart of truth. 

Great Fnglish is for English-speaking people great 
music. Dr. Peabody gave us that music. But words 
well put together can never become great English 
without great thought. Dr. Peabody was no mere 
phrase maker. His thought flashed, startled, lighted 
up dark corners, moved men. His liberal spirit never 
forsook him. 

But Dr. Eliot has said far better than we can say 
it what we think about Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
Our readers will not miss this article. 

* * 


PEACE OR WAR IN 1937 


HEN we were asked recently to discuss the 
hopeful side of the question when we are on 
the verge of a world war, we discussed how 

many things could be said on the other side. 

Frices of hides, copper, steel], wheat and other 
basic ccmmodities important in war are going up. 
Lloyds in London has abolished all war risk insurance 
policies. 

There are a lot of dictators, and dictators prefer 
war to loss of power. 

The French, Germans, Italians, Russians, are in 
Spain fighting on one side or the other of the Spanish 
civil war. 

The world bill for armaments is staggering. 

A lot of folks have lost hope fcr peace. 

An influential group in the United States tars 
with the brush of Communism all kinds of people who 
organize to promote peace. . 

We have not run out of reasons why things look 
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black, but we are running out of space. Our readers 
can add to the list. 

But is that the whole story? It isnot. When we 
asked an associate to tell us what was hopeful in the 
world outlook, she replied: “‘More people today than 
ever before think that something ought to be done about 
war and that something can be done about it.” In other 
words, more people in the various countries of the 
world think that we ought to get rid of war and can get 
rid of it. 

Doubtless some of the people are actuated by 
hope of heaven and some by fear of hell. Some see 
the possibility of ‘peace on earth” and “good will 
among men,” with all the blessings flowing therefrom, 
and some see that war is likely to wipe out entirely 
our cities and villages, banks and meat markets, 
those printed papers which we call our “securities,” 
and just as likely as not, ourselves. So, from high 
motives and prudential, folks are coming to think that 
we must do something about it, and have almost 
reached the point when they will be willing to pay the 
price of peace. 

Another hopeful thing is that a world war is not 
raging now. Everybody has been saying that a spark 
would start it, and we have had plenty of sparks. 
This is not saying that one of them will not set it off, 
but it is cheering that they do not. As a writer in 
The Commonweal says: “Incidents have become as 
common as blackberries without eliciting anything 
more serious than a flurry of diplomatic notes and 
dramatic duels between rival departments of propa- 
ganda and public enlightenment.” This writer argues 
that if the war ministers can postpone war because 
they are not ready, they can postpone it for all time. 

A third hopeful thing is that our own government 
is now taking active steps to work with other nations 
in keeping the peace without sending most of our 
people into a frenzy of disapproval. We would not 
unduly magnify what has been done at Buenos Aires, 
but we think it well within the bounds of truth to say 
that progress has been made in promoting under- 
standing and a willingness to cooperate in our group 
of nations on this western continent. 

Fourth, we call attention to what Walter Lipp- 
mann calls “The Hope of Peace” in The Yale Review: 


One principal hope of averting war would seem to 
rest on the increasing prestige, prosperity, and power of 
the nations which belong to the liberal system. The na- 
tions on the frontiers of the system, particularly Britain 
and France, have the special task of remaining so 
strong in military power that armed aggression is plainly 
unprofitable. They know that they cannot count on 
the military support. of the other nations in the liberal 
system. But they can count upon an expansion of 
business which will strengthen them internally by allay- 
ing social discontent and by an enhancement of their 
resources through an increase in their wealth. And if 
they can hold the balance of military power long 
enough, the superior attractions of the liberal system 
over the regimented systems may conceivably, though 
it would be folly to expect it, produce new currents with- 
in the autocracies. There has, after all, been some 
change in Russian policy since 1926, and what has hap- 
pened in one dictatorship might happen in the others. 


It sounds cynical to say that there is more hope 
in peace because peace is profitable than there is in 
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peace because it is right, but we will accept any help 
in the matter. Making money and spending it, 
while it often leads to money madness, is a long way 
ahead of blowing men to bits. A hope for peace lies 
in the fact that more people are coming to see that there 
can be no wealth, not even “a living,” for anybody 
until there is a living for everybody. 

The free nations of the world do not want war. 
The free nations, after a swing toward Fascism, are 
becoming stronger. Therefore, there is hope. 

“Will there be another world war?” asked a 
reporter of George Bernard Shaw. ‘Not necessarily,” 
he answered. “Not likely at present. It is such a 
horrible business that the Powers dare not fight one 
another. Wars, unlike parliaments, always do some- 
thing, but they never do what their promoters in- 
tend.” 

There is hope for peace. Then let us work for it 
with more skill and courage. God has put the re- 
sponsibility upon us, but just the same the Mighty 
One has not abdicated. 


* * 


TEN MAJOR NEWS STORIES 


NY list of people or of events made to fit the 
superlative is subject to amendment by people 
who disagree. It is of interest, however, and 

of some value to note the list of major news stories 
made by the staff of The Atlanta Journal. At the head 
of the list they place the abdication of Edward VIII. 
Then in order the following: the election of Roosevelt, 
the execution of Hauptmann, the end of the depression, 
the death of King George V, the conquest of Ethi- 
opia, the passage and payment of the bonus, the 
weather and disasters, the war in Spain, and German 
rearmament. This list was made a week before the 
end of the year. Following its publication came the 
death of Arthur Brisbane, which produced columns of 
comment, and the decision of Hitler about Spain. 

Nothing done or said by the Federal Council of 
Churches or by any church congress is found on the 
list. The radio broadcast of the Pope from his death- 
bed on Christmas Eve was probably the most import- 
ant church news story of the year. 

The stories that make the front page do not al- 
ways record events that exert the widest influence. 
But all are a part of the material of life with which we 
deal in life, and makers of public opinion cannot know 
too much about such events or too much about the 
conditions out of which they grew. 

* * 


“POEMS FOR DAILY NEEDS’’* 

GOOD anthology is a good tool wherever men 
work in words. We have a shelf full of an- 
thologies all of which are collections of poems, 

and we often take down a volume in the course of the 
day’s work..: 

A good anthology also is food for mind and spirit. 
It prepares for private devotions. It rests after 
engrossing literary work. It extricates the soul from 
the snares of a machine age. 

Thomas Curtis Clark, associate editor of The 


*Poems for Daily Needs. By Thomas Curtis Clark. Round 
Table Press: New York. Price $2.00. 


Ss 
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Christian Century Pulpit, assistant editor of The 
Christian Century, editor of The Twentieth Century 
Quarterly, a member of the publishing firm of Willett, 
Clark and Company, and various other things, has 
made many anthologies, besides publishing several 
volumes of his own work. We have “‘Quotable Poems,” 
volumes one and two, ‘‘Poems of Justice,’ ‘“Poems 
about Jesus,’ “Poems for Special Days,” and many 
more. ‘The man apparently knows all the poetry 
written, signed and unsigned. He does his work with 
critical skill and broad outlook. 

There must be two hundred authors represented 
in “Poems for Daily Needs,” just published. 

The poems go back as far as Shakespeare, and 
come down to Bertha Gerneaux Woods, a valued 
contributor to the Leader. The poems are classified: 
“Poems of Action,” “Take Time to Live,” “Poems of 
Friendship,” “Poems of Patriotism,” etc. 


“Tt isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils” 


is there, and many more like it. 

There are twelve of Mr. Clark’s own poems, 
eleven by John Oxenham and thirty-two whose author 
is unknown. What a monument to unknown bene- 
factors is a noble poem! And what a monument to a 
famous person like Elizabeth Barrett Browning are 
lines like these: 


The little cares that fretted me, 

I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields, above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 

The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 

The humming of the bees. 

The foolish fears of what may happen, 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass 
Among the new mown hay; 

Among the rustling of the corn, 

Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die, and good are born— 
Out in the fields with God. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Our outspoken and far-sighted contemporaries, 
The Christian Register and Zions Herald, have little 
use for the attitude of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York toward the former King Edward. A little 
too much commanding fire out of heaven to destroy 
what they personally think that they know all about 
and can appraise! We concur with the judgment of 
the editors. 


Dr. A. Maude Royden is in the United States 
once more, on a tour for the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign. No woman is more worth hearing. In Boston 
January 12, she will be in Fresno February 12, Los 
Angeles February 14, and back in New York March 4. 


The Unitarian Monday Club of Boston has sched- 
uled for January 11 a discussion of ‘‘Are Unitarian 
Ministers Unitarian Enough?” with the brilliant and 
versatile Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach in the chair. 
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Our Changing Universalism’ 
Willard C. Selleck 


The field is the world. The good seeds are the sons 
of the kingdom. Matt. 13 : 38. 


M)N this last Sunday of November, 1936, I am 
wi completing seventeen years of service in this 
church. The occasion prompts me to speak 
of some of the great thought-changes and 
world-changes which have profoundly affected our 
religious position, in order that we may the better see 
where we stand and what we need to try to do. 

When I came to you the World War had been 
ended a whole year. We were still in an exalted mood 
of joy and faith and hope. We thought we were living 
in a new era in which no such international catastrophe 
could ever occur again. We looked back over the long 
past and saw with elation the wonderful achievements 
of mankind; we regarded the war as a violent but 
temporary interruption of such progress; and we ex- 
pected the advance to be resumed on a yet grander 
scale as the peoples of the earth should draw together 
in amity and cooperation. Today we are obliged to 
exclaim, Alas! alas! for human fallibility and our great 
disappointments! 

Thus are we forcibly reminded that we are in the 
world, that the world is sometimes very different from 
what we think, and that our religious interests have 
inevitably to relate themselves sooner or later to the 
stern realities of existence. 

Jesus said, in explaining his parable of the wheat 


and the tares: ‘‘The field is the world. The good seeds © 


are the sons of the kingdom. The weeds are the sons 
of the Evil One.” Precisely what he meant by “the 
Evil One” Iam not sure. But we ourselves know from 
experience that good and evil are mighty, active forces 
in our human world—good and evil, right and wrong, 
truth and error, are here, in perpetual conflict, and 
you and I have to take sides with reference to them. 

We and our predecessors who have claimed to 
be liberals in religion—that is, open-minded, broad- 
minded, progressive—have always felt called upon to 
espouse truth as against error, right as against wrong, 
good as against evil; and have known that we must 
take the fortunes and the misfortunes belonging to 
such a position. It was devotion to the truth as our 
fathers understood it that led them to adopt the Uni- 
versalist interpretation of Christianity, in spite of 
overwhelming opposition—it was not perversity, or 
idle fancy, or mere curiosity, or blind prejudice, but 
rather an intelligent and deep conviction that here 
were new and blessed apprehensions of eternal spirit- 
ual realities—this it was, mainly, that led them to 
accept and promulgate the “good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people.’”’ Whoever does not recog- 
nize this fact cannot understand the real, immer mean- 
ing of Universalism and the Universalist people. 

“To follow truth as blind men long for light” has 
thus been the ruling passion of the best souls in our 


*Sermon preached at Riverside, Calif., November 29, 1936, 
under the title, ““My Seventeen Years in Riverside.’”’ On Decem- 
ber 29 Dr. Selleck was eighty years of age, and received con- 
gratulations from all parts of the country. 


communion throughout our denominational history; 
and while inferior motives and aims have often charac- 
terized our church, and its imperfeetions and short- 
comings have been many, yet this passion has on the 
whole redeemed it and justified its existence by the 
results which it has yielded. 

By virtue of this devotion to the interests of 
truth as always paramount, our people have been able 
to separate the wheat from the tares in the field of 
religion—that is to say, to distinguish between the 
letter and the spirit of the Bible, knowing that “the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life;’ to perceive 
the dominant ideas and principles running throughout 
the Scriptures; to discriminate between the essential 
teachings of Jesus—simple, vital, wholesome—and the 
misinterpretations which his so-called followers have 
put upon them, frequently amounting to gross per- 
versions and vicious corruptions; to see the difference 
between the faults of the Christian Church and its 
real and great values; to appreciate what is good and 
to reject what is bad in other systems of religion; to 
consider and try to understand the great, new dis- 
closures of modern learning in the domains of historical 
and biblical criticism, the comparative study of 
various cultures, past and present, and the marvelous 
revelations of the physical sciences. No era has ever 
witnessed greater progress in all these departments of 
life than our own, covering the last hundred and fifty 
years; and for any church to have lived in the midst 
of such revolutionary changes and advances, welcom- 
ing them and to a large extent appropriating their 
spiritual benefits, without disruption, without stulti- 
fication, but with intelligence and sincerity, is glory 
enough to warrant a modest degree of gratitude and 
pride. 

In consequence of these many and swift thought- 
changes, Universalism today is a very different thing 
from what it was a century and a half ago. It is no 
longer chiefly concerned with what the Bible says 
about the final destination of the individual human 
soul, either immediately after death or a thousand 
years later. It does indeed attach great importance 
to the Bible, but not as an infallible book fully and 
divinely inspired, or as an ultimate authority in 
morals and religion; but rather as a great literature of a 
great people struggling through centuries toward a 
truer, growing understanding of spiritual things, and 
authoritative only as it expresses what is highest and 
best in the noblest men of all the ages. Nor is Uni- 
versalism now interested mainly in the question of 
immortality; it has withdrawn its attention from the 
problems of the future life, largely, and is giving it to 
the problems of the present life. It is trying to find 
God anew, and God’s ways more realistically and more 
vitally, in the clashing world of here and now. ; 

This brings us to think of the vastly complex social 
conditions of our time. Since Universalism began in 
America, in 1770, since our nation was born, in the 
years 1776-1787, one of the most remarkable de- 
velopments of human life ever recorded has taken 
place, touching all the great interests of civilization— 


; 
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material, mechanical, political, commercial, educa- 
tional, religious. These developments of course have 
resulted from all the advances of our race in all the 
long centuries of the past, but they seem to have 
been greatly accelerated in the last twenty-five years, 
especially since the World War. Hence industrial, 
economic and international problems have become in- 
creasingly acute; and everywhere, in all lands, people 
are trying more seriously than ever before to solve 
them. Thus the pressure of what may be called the 
social interest is being felt by all churches much more 
deeply than was the case fifty years ago. On all sides 
we are hearing about “the social gospel” as we never 
did formerly, and are discussing economic, racial, po- 
litical and international issues with unwonted zeal 
and boldness, not to say superficiality. 

Our Universalist interpretation of Christianity, 
with its fundamental doctrine of the universal Father- 
hood of God and its corollary of universal human 
brotherhood, has social implications of the utmost 
reach and value. It is hard to see how anything could 
be higher or more inclusive. It takes in everything 
good and promising for mankind. And not until the 
spirit which it represents—the spirit of justice, good 
will, and mutual helpfulness-—can penetrate and dom- 
inate our business affairs, our political affairs, our 
economic relationships, and our international rela- 
tionships, will our world find the peace and true pros- 
perity which it is so energetically but often so mis- 
takenly seeking. 

These very simple but very vital and potent spirit- 
ual considerations lie at the heart of the great social 
problem of the present age. It only needs that 
people everywhere be brotherly in mind and heart, in 
conduct and character, to bring order out of chaos, to 
establish the reign of peace instead of the rule or the 
fear of war, to make wealth and comfort abundant for 
all—in short, to “‘give beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.”’ 

To promote and exemplify this spirit, to inculcate 
and promulgate these ideas, and to try to live consist- 
ently with them, is just now the major practical busi- 
ness of all true Universalists. It is the most direct 
road we can take to the kingdom of heaven on earth; 
and until we can have a little more of the kingdom on 
earth than we now see, the glories of the heaven above 
will not altogether satisfy us or strongly allure us. 
And as it has been the distinctive service of Univer- 
salism in the past to give mankind a brighter outlook 
toward the future world, it now becomes one of its 
principal functions to give our weary race a brighter 
hope for this present world—faith that this era of 
storm and stress will sometime pass, that the nations 
will ultimately learn the ways of peace and justice, 
that racial and class antagonisms will at last subside, 
that good will and cooperation will slowly but surely 
gain ascendancy over selfishness and strife. Toward 
the realization of this grand ideal we need to bend 
every endeavor, using all our resources in its great be- 
half, and leading on to that Golden Age—ever before 
us, perhaps ever advancing—when righteousness and 
love shall “cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.’”’ { 
Now if such is a true hint of the meaning and 


a 


value of our type of religion, as regards both the past 
and the present, we need to glance at some collateral 
considerations of quite urgent importance. 

1. We must see that the era of theological con- 
troversy is now largely over; that henceforth, possibly 
for a long time to come, theological interests are likely 
to be subordinate and subservient to sociological in- 
terests, because we simply must make this world what 
it ought to be; yet remembering always that man can 
never be unconcerned about matters of transcendent 
and eternal significance. So we have still to cherish 
and enlarge our cosmic faith, while trying to bring its 
dynamic down to earth and make it effective in the 
stupendous task of lifting our whole humanity toa 
higher plane. Clinging to God with one hand, we must 
reach out with the other hand to draw all men unto 
Him. 

2. In this great and growing task of building a 
better world, in which we must be co-laborers with 
God, we shall need increasingly to ally ourselves with 
other people and other institutions of like precious 
faith and purpose. There are many in all communions 
and outside of all who aspire toward essentially the 
same grand results at which we aim. We must culti- 
vate the spirit of fellowship and cooperation with 
them. This may lead eventually to a union of our 
church with other truly liberal, progressive churches; 
for there are too many churches in our country, and 
those that can think together and work together and 
keep on going forward together ought to try to get 
together. Gradually this process is already taking 
place, and it will probably increase as we learn more 
and more to “seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.”’ 

3. Yet it must be added that the most important 
thing about any church is not its numbers or its finan- 
cial strength or its popularity or even its enterprises, 
but rather its teachings—i. e., its ideas, ideals, atti- 
tudes, guiding principles. Thetruth is still our supreme 
possession. Jesus said: “To this end was I born and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Everyone that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.”’ We are his disciples and we must 
say the same thing. He had no great following in 
his day, but his influence has gone throughout the 
world, and slowly the truth he taught is triumphing 
over error. We must consider that, in comparison 
with the high type of spiritual religion which the best 
teachings of Universalism represent, the mere size 
of our church is altogether subordinate. This type 
of religion, this interpretation of Christianity—en- 
lightened, emancipated from historic limitations and 
falsehoods, rectified, rationalized, moralized, social- 
ized, vitalized—is the great need of our world today; 
and to make this distinct and distinctive, and to 
promulgate it with sound intelligence and utter sin- 
cerity, is ten times as important as to build a big church 
and fill it with bustling but useless activities. 

I sincerely wish I might bring all my hearers and 
all my parishioners to see things in this way. We are 
sometimes discouraged because we are so few. We 
might be many, many more if all who share our thought 
and want to see it prevail would come and meet with 
us, as I have so long hoped they would. But regardless 
of these facts, I know that our teachings are as near the 


heart of the world’s great hunger today as any that 
ean be found in any communion, and our supreme 
duty and privilege is to lay hold of them, appreciate 
them, and try to live them out in our daily conduct. 
No matter whether prosperity as measured by external 
things shall come to us or not, we must be loyal to 
the truth as God gives us to see the truth, and press on 
continually to finish the work which we are in. 

As I look back over these seventeen years, J am 
keenly aware of how little we have accomplished as 
a church in comparison with humanity’s vast need. 
But as I look out over the world and view the condi- 
tions and trends of the present age, with all its rest- 
less turmoil and its dreadful foreboding, and as I see 
how the finest forms of religion are nearly every- 
where giving way to cruder and cheaper forms, I am 
thankful that we have been able to hold fast to the 
things that are most central and essential, most vital 
and enduring, in our thinking and teaching. After all, 
this is the matter of supreme concern—to grasp the 


truth, to utter the truth, to live out the truth. All 


else is in the lap of the gods. 
Dear friends of this congregation, I have given 
you during these years the ripest fruit of my whole 
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life, in thought, in knowledge, in insight and under- 
standing, in faith and hope and love. To what ex- 
tent this fruit may reproduce itself in other lives, of 
course I cannot imagine. But! have lived and wrought 
in the belief expressed by Frederick W. Robertson as 
follows: ; 

“In God’s world, for those who are in earnest, 
there is no failure. No work truly done, no word ear- 
nestly spoken, no sacrifice freely made, was ever made 
in vain.” 

So I have been content and happy to try to be 
just a channel through which might flow the influence 
of divine truth and love to refresh, if possible, the 
hearts and lives of at least a few of my fellowmen. 
The world around us has been vastly disturbed, and 
perplexities have abounded, and mysteries baffle us 
still; but all this only increases our obligation to try 
ever more diligently to see through the shadows and 
beyond the storm clouds to the sunlit heights toward 
which our race is pressing on. And the words that 
were spoken at my ordination have steadied me all the 
way: 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life.” 


A Philosopher Among the Cults of the Near East—II 


Laurens Hickok Seelye 


BIN my pre-philosophical boyhood I had been 
S| an active member of the Banyan Seeds 
Mission Band, which a devout matron in our 
#4} Presbyterian college town had made alluring 
to us. For years I had heard of Mohammedans, 
though it took wedding a wife from Turkey to accus- 
tom me to call them, properly, Moslems instead of 
Mohammedans. Of course I had never seen one be- 
fore debarking at Beirut. The composite idea of a 
Moslem which I possessed included, I suppose, the 
magnificence of Ivanhoe’s Saladin, the cruelty of the 
massacring Turk with his scimitar, and the accepted 
infamy of cohabiting with more than one living wife. 
Among my students in Beirut were plenty of Moslems, 
and I could not tell the difference between those 
whose fathers had but one wife and those who might 
have three or four. Some of them were lazy or proud 
or stupid, just as I found Christians to be. Some of 
them were trustworthy as executives on the campus 
and sportsmanlike on the athletic field, and some were 
not; so were Christians. 

The chief difference I noticed was that when I 
went to see the Moslems in their homes they did not 
offer acquaintance with their sisters or mother; al- 
though in some cases, especially in recent years, I was 
given the privilege of meeting their women-folk. With 
one of my senior Moslem students I spent one moon- 
lit evening walking up and down the road past our 
house (there were no side-walks then) discussing life 
and religion, and we concluded by shaking hands and 
his saying, “Well, anyway, Istaz, we both believe in 
love among mankind.’”’ Whence did he capture that 
thought? From the “Christian idealism’? which we 
liked to think permeated the university campus? 
From some teaching or tradition handed down from 
the Prophet of Mecca? From his own reflection upon 


the problems of human tension? From some kindly, 
cultivated old sheikh in the student’s own household? 

In the theological seminary I had been prepared 
in theory to recognize the values for good in other re- 
ligions, and thus I escaped the conclusion to which a 


‘missionary friend of ours came. When she reached the 


field she followed the custom of entering upon two 
years of study of the Arabic language and the cults 
and culture of the Near East, especially Islam. She 
became progressively perturbed by these studies of 
Islam and finally gave them up, saying: “I found too 
many good thoughts in a religion I knew came from the 
Devil. I knew it was the Devil’s way of seducing my 
mind. I decided the study of the Bible was quite 
enough for me.’’ How would she have interpreted 
the son of an old Shi’ite sheikh in Bagdad who re- 
marked to me casually, and from my intimate ac- 
quaintance I believed sincerely, “I felt I could not 
join in that escapade, for my father is a sheikh of Bag- 
dad.”’ The flower of Islamic culture provides controls 
similar to those in the Christian heritage. 

It was from Bagdad also that Jewish orthodox le- 
galism confronted the liberalism of our institution. 
An ancient and respected colony of Jews has lived so 
long among the Arabic-speaking population of Bagdad 
that, with the exception of religious leaders, they know 
no Hebrew. Perhaps they have lived there by the 
Euphrates since the deportations to Babylon. The 
Grand Rabbi had heard of the education provided by 
the American University, and he wrote to us to learn 
what provision could be made on our campus for 
Jewish youth. We had already enrolled them from 
the colonies in Palestine and from Europe, but we had 
registered none from the orthodox community in 
Bagdad. The chief problem for the Grand Rabbi was 
to arrange for the kosher food dietary prescribed by 
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the orthodox faith. Our faculty discussed the matter, 
and reiterated its fundamental principle that the sin- 
cere religious scruples of every faith should be re- 
spected. We offered to provide space in a college build- 
ing if the Rabbi would equip it and arrange for kosher 
kitchen and restaurant. This he did, and for about 
two years it continued. In the course of time, how- 
ever, the Jewish boys came to dislike the segregation 
this arrangement implied, and their dormitory argu- 
ments with non-Jews lessened their faith in the re- 
ligious importance of kosher diet. The kosher eating 
place died away of itself, but the Jewish boys kept 
coming to us from Bagdad. Had we sought to destroy 
it, it might have perdured. For years the university 
has permitted Jews who felt their religious scruples 
were violated by attendance upon Saturday classes 
to absent themselves—and hardly a one has done it. 
The philosopher wonders what would happen to radi- 
cals and “reds” in the United States if the same 
liberty were accorded here! 

I think I never knew what hate was until I lived 
among Palestinian Arabs and Jews. With a young 
Arab alumnus we tried to discuss at tea one day the 
problem of Arabs and Jews living and working to- 
gether in Palestine. He belied his pink cheeks and 
well-groomed appearance by stating firmly, ‘If I had 
my way and could get a knife in my hands, I would 
slit the throat of every Jew in Palestine.’’ The campus 
of our university was the only place where students of 
these hostile groups would meet and fraternize. The 
fanatics on both sides would not permit fraternization 
in Palestine. So bitter was the feeling there that one 
of my Palestinian Arab friends remarked to me in 
confidence: “Some of my best friends on the campus 
are Jews; in fact I prefer them to some of my Arab 
friends. But as soon as we get back to Jerusalem I 
can’t allow myself to be seen speaking with them.” 
How much advance can be made on problems of social 
tension when the chief parties concerned have a con- 
scious, dogged policy that fraternization will not be 
permitted anywhere, between any of the partisans, 
under any circumstances? 

Those of us assembled here are familiar with the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of extra-curricular activities 
as a part of college life, and we can understand that 
these dramatic, athletic, journalistic, social relation- 
ships provide the common nexus of pleasure and 
achievement within which youth of extraordinarily 
varied race and religion make daily discoveries in 

_ friendship. In one of its profoundest meanings this is 
of course ‘‘religious,”’ the entire social process of class- 
room and campus is a laboratory in the mutuality of 
ideals. But the tradition of the New England college 
-_- was not complete with curriculum and activities alone. 
: There was the ancient exercise in corporate worship 
known as college chapel in which the professors and 
sometimes invited guests took their part. A philos- 
__ opher would wonder how this chapel could be shaped 
into forms suited to the minds and prejudices of as- 
sembled Moslems, Christians, and Jews. The answer 
to this writes a footnote to the evolution of liberalism 
in inter-collegiate contacts. 

Prior to the war there had been the familiar re- 
_ quired chapel exercise, and all students, whether Chris- 
_ tians or Moslems, attended it. It is interesting to 


note that in 1908 when the Committee on Union and 
Progress seized the Turkish government, the Moslem 
students expressed their independence by going on 
strike and refusing to attend chapel. President Bliss 


_ was in the United States at the time and nothing was 


done about it; but the following fall no students were 
permitted to register unless they expressed a readi- 
ness to fit into the college chapel pattern. At that 
time the college authorities said, ‘“You need not come 
to our college if you do not wish to; but if you do, 
chapel is a part of the college, and you attend chapel.’ 
This was the common apologetic for required chapel, 
I believe, among American colleges over the world. 
The process by which this thinking changed is re- 
warding to one who studies the history of thought. 

The World War did it. The college remained in 
operation under the Ottoman Empire throughout the 
war period. (The United States never declared war 
on Turkey.) The result was that this American in- 
stitution was indirectly helping to train officers and 
medical men for the Central Powers, whereas the 
United States was fighting on the side of the Allies! 
During this period the Turkish government did not 
permit associations of people to gather together, and as 
a result the student Y. M. C. A. (which had admitted 
Moslems as associate members only) was disbanded. 
It was also contrary to law to require people to attend 
a religious service not of their own faith; so the college 
authorities hit upon a scheme of having a ‘“‘chapel 
service’ and “alternative exercise’”’ at the same hour, 
but in different places. 

By the end of the World War the thinking of the 
faculty had moved on, and though they were free 
under the British army of occupation and later under 
the French High Commission, to revert to the system 
of required chapel exercise, they preferred to continue 
with the plan that had been forced on them as a war- 
time measure. When I reached Syria I found this 
plan in operation, and it continued during my entire 
stay there. Each student signified at the beginning of 
each semester his preference of the two. Sometimes 
the student fashion would be to go to the alternative 
exercise, sometimes to chapel, depending perhaps 
upon student gossip on the progress in each place. 
The present Bussey professor of theology in Harvard 
Divinity School, who was with us two years, planned 
such a popular series of programs at the alternative 
exercise that the university authorities had to put on 
the brakes and tell him to make them duller, for the 
students wanted to rush over to the alternative exer- 
cise and depopulate the chapel service! 

The general pattern of the chapel service was that 
of the non-liturgical Protestant church, with hymns 
expressing more rather than less archaic Christian 
symbolism, nothing sanguinary, however, and mili- 
taristic like “Onward Christian Soldiers,” a prayer or 
two never long enough to be clocked unless a visiting 
divine brought with him the comprehensive petitioning, 
often from the Bible but not impossibly from the 
Koran, and the informative or inspirational talk. 

When missionaries were invited to preach they 
usually talked about Christ and prayer and sin, and 
when members of the faculty preached they usually 
discussed evolution and social welfare and religious 
fanaticism. The faculty member leading might even 
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be a Moslem or a Druze. There was conspicuous and 
wholesome variety. Sometimes the leader offered or 
read a prayer, sometimes not. Sometimes he read 
from the Bible or the Koran or the Atlantic Monthly or 
something else. Any or all of these might occur in the 
chapel program. 
ever, it was understood that there would never be any 
of the formal marks of evangelical Christianity, hymns, 
scripture, or prayer. 

It was a rare opportunity for those planning and 
conducting the chapel service. Usually there were 
three or four hundred young men and women, a cross 
section of the races, nationalities, regions, and re- 
ligions represented at the university. Practically all 
of them lacked contemporary guidance or inspira- 
tion in their own cults and were dependent for such 
aid as might come to them from the thinking and in- 
fluence mediated by the university. I quote from a 
paper written by a sophomore girl from Palestine: 

“T cannot rely on my religious tradition, which is 
not proof against the scientific method, and reason 
and science are incompatible with a belief in a personal 
deity who is interested in man, his ideals and his 
morals or shortcomings. In short, the more I think 
on the subject, the more confused do I become. There 
is something in the scientific spirit, the mood of veri- 
fication and doubt, which cannot be reconciled in my 
mind with religious belief. What will be the outcome? 
Iam tempted to say: ‘God only knows!’ ”’ 

During the last three years we tried once a month 
preparing a service around some book or literary unit. 
Students had remarked to me they had nothing to 
read of an inspirational sort which did not stress the 
beliefs of one cult rather than another. So we pub- 
lished a four-page folder each time with the order of 
service on one page and items of poetry and quotations 
from the chosen book on the other pages. As I look 
through our folders covering three years I find our 
services were built around ‘‘Re-thinking Missions,” 
Axling’s “Life of Kagawa,’’ quotations from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, John Morley’s essay on ‘“Com- 
promise,’ the letters of a Conscientious Objector, 
John Dewey’s “Common Faith,” Victor Hugo’s story 
of the bishop and the candlesticks, the life of Dr. Wil- 
fred Grenfell, and a quotation from Coleridge that 


He who begins by loving Christianity better than 
Truth, will proceed by loving his own sect or church 
better than Christianity and erd in loving himself 
better than all. 


Instead of the Y. M. C. A. which had been in exist- 
ence until the war period, we joined the students and 
teachers in a ‘“‘Brotherhood”’ whose motto was, ““The 
realm in which we share is vastly larger than that in 
which we differ.’’ Ne distinction of religion was made 
to keep anyone out who might be interested in the 
three-fold object of the group; worship, friendly dis- 
cussion of religious problems, and social service 
projects. Asa result, we had not infrequently on the 
cabinet of this Brotherhood students representing 
Protestants, oriental Christian churches, Moslems of 
different sects, and Jews. Sometimes this group spent 
week-ends in a house outside the city on a beach by 
the Mediterranean under the lee of the Lebanon 
Mountains, planning the work for the year and sharing 


In the alternative exercise, how- — 


on the sands after the afternoon swim, periods of dis- 
cussion or of quiet. No one knew or cared at such 


times what a man’s formal religion might be. Labels 


were lost. The kind of religion which produced the 
cults and conflicts through the Near East was for- 
gotten. The kind of religion which joins the hearts 
of men of like high purpose pervaded the group as 


we hoped and planned for campus and country. When . 


our eyes moved from the summits of the Lebanons on 
our right to the glorious setting Syrian sun on our left 
beyond the far horizon of the Mediterranean, we would 
join with or without words in our 


Brotherhood Prayer 
Great God of all religions, 
Who art the spirit of our community life, 
Help us to learn that the realm in which we share 
Is vastly larger than that in which we differ. 


Open 9ur minds to truth wherever it may be found. 

May we respect all work, however humble. 

May we honor all men, however lowly. 

May we grow stronger against wrong and unbrotherly 
ways of life, 

As much in ourselves as in others. 


Help us to discover and practice each day 
Something of the spirit of Brotherhood, 
Under the high leadership of our great religious teachers, 
For the sake of the family of mankind. 
Amen. 


It is three years since this John Doe kind of 
Philosopher circulated among cults of the Near East. 
He returned to find as many cults in the Near West as 
there were overseas. There are ecclesiastical, eco- 
nomic, political, cults and each one has its messiah, its 
savior-god. When in the Near East we essayed to 
build for the new day we drew the thoughtful youth of 
conflicting cults together by reminding them that they 
believed not in many gods but in one God. Whether 
sectarian Christian, Moslem, or Jew, there was the 
philosophical similarity that the groups had all re- 
acted against official polytheism in the interests of a 
purified monotheism. As such, the entire Hebrew 
heritage shared by Christianity and later by Islam is 
differentiated from a heritage as undefined and amor- 
phous as that, say, of the religions of India. There was 
a line of Hebrew prophets; they poured their insight 
and vision into the rare spirits within the Christian 
stream; Islamic tradition makes the prophetic mono- 
theism central and gives honor to them. There is a 
species. of historical unity perceptible to the eye of 
reason in this Semitic monotheistic heritage; and it 
was this invisible unity which we tried to unfold and 
interpret in the community life of our campus. 

In the West we have reached again the acme of 
insane particularity built upon the fanaticism of the 
devotees of a thousand cults. It was Socrates who 


found in an ancient world of particularity his mission 


to bring to the surface of thought an awareness of the 
intangible mutuality of reasoned living. Among the 
cult-passions of our times the repatriated Philosopher 
sees no less need for thinkers who are universal in their 


appreciations, synoptic in their discriminations, catho- 


lic in their humanity, and cosmic in their aspiration. 
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History of Monroe Universalism” 
Frank A. Shriner 


A=a—|T is not definitely known just when Universalist 
Ai preaching first began in Monroe. In the 
early fifties, however, Universalism was being 
IsS]} preached in near-by cities, and some of these 
messengers of good tidings came to Monroe. ‘Tradi- 
tion gives us the name of Ichabod Codding as the 
earliest one. Other pioneer preachers are unknown. 
The seed sown by the sowers took root, and by 1858 
an organized movement took shape. The first or- 
ganization of a society was made in the Baptist 
church, at the corner of Washington and Monroe 
Streets, where the Grace 
Lutheran Church now 
stands. The minutes of 
that meeting were as fol- 
lows: ‘‘At a meeting held 
at the Baptist church, 
Sunday, Oct. 3, 1858, to 
organize a Universalist 
Society, J. T. Dodge was : 
appointed president pro 
tem and Gideon A. 
Mosher secretary pro 
tem. H. W. Whitney, 
Wadsworth Foster and 
Jas. Pollard were ap- 
pointed to draft a con- 


“We, the sub- 


The constitution read: 
scribers, deeming the organization of a Universalist 
Society, for the promotion of liberal Christianity, 
alike a duty and a necessity, to ourselves, the com- 
munity, and the rising generation, agree to form 
an association to be known as the First Universalist 


stitution.” 


7 


Society of Monroe, Wis.” The officers elected were 
J. T. Dodge, president; H. W. Whitney, Wadsworth 
Foster and Lucius Wolcott, trustees; Gideon A. Mosher, 
secretary; Jerry Chandler, treasurer; Phil Pinney, 
collector. In addition to these, there were elected to 
membership Isaac Chandler, H. Rust, Noah Phelps, 


'_ W. O. Sherman, E. D. Leland, 0. D. Mosher, J. A. 


Kilgore, George Hunter, Henry Wickim, James 
Pollard, F. A. Johnson, L. R. Rein, William C. Green 


and C.S. Foster. 


OS 


*An address delivered at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


Monroe (Wisconsin) Universalist church, on October 15, 1936. 
: 


A year later, the first annual meeting was held at 
Mr. Wolcott’s and the Rev. Zadok H. Howe was 
elected chairman, with W. H. Pierce secretary. Mr. 
Howe was the postmaster in Monroe and a brother 
of U. S. Senator Howe. A memorial window for him 
and his wife is on the right side of the church. Others. 
of the pioneers memorialized by windows are the C. 
S. Fosters, J. A. Binghams, H. W. Whitneys, J. B. 
Treats, Lucius Wolcotts, Nathaniel Treats, Elmira 
Robertson and Mrs. Jane Lysaght. Perhaps the re- 
maining windows in the church, unnamed, represent 
the companions who toiled, sacrificed and served to 
make the church what it is. As we think of those 
whose names are constantly before us, let us not forget 
the unnamed host, both of the distant past and those 
who have journeyed through the years. 

Services were held in the old court-house and the 
Baptist church. J. B. Treat and Joseph Wood carried 
an old melodeon to and from the court-house each 
week, in order to have music at the services. This 
melodeon was the property of Mrs. Lockwood of 
Monroe. 

About 1860 someone suggested the building of 
another church in Monroe. “What kind will it be?’ 
was asked. “Congregational or Presbyterian,’’ was the 
reply. “‘Why not make it a Universalist church?” 
asked Joseph B. Treat. Some would not listen to 
this, and as a result two churches were built—the 
Congregational, which was on North Jackson Street, 
and the Universalist. Mr. Treat began to interest 
friends in the project, and the response was so cordial 
that he raised $8,000 the first day. 

The church was not completed at once. The war 
came on and funds were low. Wheat was stored in it 
during the war before it was fully completed. It was 
used for services in 1861 and the Rev. Everett L. 
Conger became pastor in 1862, after which regular 
services were held. The sermon of dedication was 
preached by the Rev. Daniel P. Livermore, D. D. 
He, perhaps, is better known as the husband of Mary 
A. Livermore, who won a national reputation as a 
worker for prohibition and woman suffrage. It is said 
that people came from miles around to be present at 
the dedication, and some drove from as far as Oshkosh 
in ox teams. 

The steeple was not built when the church was 
built, but was the result of the efforts of the Rev. 
W. H. Ryder, who gave an address and solicited funds. 
People said he was such ‘a good beggar” that they 
had to give. It is interesting to note that this same 
Dr. Ryder was such a successful business man, as well 
as preacher, that he left a good-sized fortune, which he 
gave to the church, and endowed Ryder Divinity 
School, Chicago, associated with the Universalist 
Church. 

The exact year of the building of the steeple seems 
to be in doubt—possibly 1863. The steeple was built 
on the ground and then raised and bolted in position. 
This ingenious method created a great deal of interest 
in the community, and skeptics, both religious and 
architectural, were on hand to see it fall, instead of 
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being lifted to the top of the church. The steeple and 
method of erection was the master work of the late 
Norman Churchill, and his was a day of triumph when 
the job was completed. This still substantial building 
stands as a monument to his skill. The late Henry Van 
Wagenen said that he never forgot this celebration. 
The steeple was damaged by lightning, and early in 
1910 was taken down. 

Mr. Conger was pastor for four years, when he 
resigned for a larger field. His career after leaving 
Monroe was noteworthy. He was a man of charming 
personality. He died in 1914, a saint of our church. 
He was the brother of the famous Conger who was 
U. S. Minister to China during the Boxer rebellion. 

The first funeral held in the Universalist church 
was that of Captain O. F. Pinney, who was buried in 
February, 1863. Mr. Pinney, captain of the famed 
5th Wisconsin Battery—light field artillery—was 
wounded at the battle of Murfreesboro, dying a short 
time later. He was the first Green County soldier 
killed in the Civil War, and the O. F. Pinney Post was 
named after him. It isa coincidence, perhaps, that the 
first body to be returned of a soldier killed in battle in 
the World War was buried from this church—that of 
A. A. Drake, Jr., and also that services for the first 
Green County soldier killed in the World War were 
conducted by the pastor of this church—that of Glenn 
Zilmer, the local legion being named after him. 

At the time of the Pinney funeral, the pews were 
not in the church, the congregation being obliged to 
sit on rough boards. When pews were installed later, 
they were sold to different individuals. You owned 
your family pew. Mrs. E. S. Abbott had in 191l a 
receipt for pew No. 49, dated July 7, 1863, and made 
out to Abbott and Pierce. The price paid was $80 
and the pew was good for all time. That method of 
raising church money has now fallen into disuse. Mrs. 
Abbott’s receipt was signed by the building commit- 
tee, consisting of J. T. Dodge, C. S. Foster and N. 
Churchill. 

It should be noted that, for a short period during 
fall and winter of 1861 and 1862, the Rev. John P. 
MeNeill served as pastor. He was a Southern man 
and he had Southern sympathies in the war. His ser- 
mons failed to convince and his early departure for 
Dixie was not wholly unwelcome. 

In the first list of members, there are no women 
mentioned. It is not clear whether they were obeying 
the Biblical injunction for “women to keep silent in 
churches,’’ or whether they were awaiting that far-off 
day of the nineteenth amendment, to give them all 
legal rights. Perhaps it was just an oversight that the 
women were left off the first list, or maybe the men 
found they could not run the church without the 
ladies, for a list of members under a new constitution 
in the early sixties gives the names of both men and 
women. Here they are: Jos. T. Dodge and Melissia 
J. Dodge, Chas. S. Foster and Mary Foster, Lucius 
Wolcott and Olive Wolcott, H. W. Whitney and Har- 
riet M. Whitney, Jos. B. Treat and Priscilla J. Treat, 
Hiram Rust and Maria D. Rust, Wm. C. Green and 
Emily S. Abbott, Francis Weber and Caroline W. 
Woodman, Oliver Churchill, Lucy F. Foster, Eliza 
Kilgore, Melissia Kilgore, Susan A. Treat, Ruth Pierce 
and Almira Robertson. 
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The preamble of that constitution is worthy of 
note here: ‘‘We whose names are affixed to this in- 
strument, believing that it is our duty to make a 
public profession of our religious belief, and feeling 
sensible that our happiness, our growth in virtue and 
in grace, depend in a great degree, under God, upon our 
own obedience to the divine requisition and upon our 
observance of the institutions of Christ, do hereby 
unite ourselves into a church, that we may labor to- 
gether in love and enjoy all the advantages of the 
visible church of God on earth.” 

The first State Convention met here in 1862. 
Others have been held here in 1884, 1897, 1911 and 
1918. At a meeting at J. B. Treat’s, June, 1869, 
called by Mrs. Butler, wife of the pastor, the Rev. 
H. B. Butler, the “‘Ladies’ Missionary Society’’ was 
formed. The purpose of the society was to observe 
the 100th anniversary of Universalism in America. 
When that was done in 1870, the society did not go out 
of existence, the records showing that the present 
Ladies’ Aid Society came from that body. The society 
gave socials every two weeks for three years, sometimes 
in private homes and in Union Hall, which was on the 
north side of the Square.: At one a “calico dance” 
was held. Annual Thanksgiving dinners were held. 

The names of eighteen ministers are associated 
with the church. They are: Ichabod Codding, 1858; 
Zadok H. Howe, 1859-60; John P. MacNeill, 1861-62; 
Everett L. Conger, 1862-66; Henry B. Butler, 1867-72; 
Enoch Powell, 1876-74; Judson Fisher, 1876-80; 
Leonard W. Brigham, 1882-84; Charles L. Waite, 
1885-87; George W. Buckley, 1887-89; Leslie W. and 
Mrs. Lila Sprague, 1889-91; Charles E. and Mrs. 
Mecca Varney, 1895-1900; John H. Palmer, 1902-08; 
Noble E. McLaughlin, 1910-1927; William E. Man- 
ning Todd, 1927-1929; Dr. L. R. Robinson, 1930- 
present date. Of the ministers twelve have died. 

Like stars which dot the heavens, so scattered 
along through the years are the names of a great num- 
ber who formed this institution known as the Uni- 
versalist Church. Stars of varying magnitudes are 
grouped here and there to form conspicuous con- 
stellations. Some are known by name. The great 
majority are forever unknown, but their light still 
shines. The inspiration of the past helps us to meet 
the present and the future. With such a glorious past 
we now turn to what the next span of years will bring 
forth. May our work be as well spoken of in that 
great time when the labor of all shall be known and 
just praise be given. May the Great Father of all say 
to us, “‘Well done, good and faithful servants!” 


* * * 


TREES 

(Close to highways) 
I think that I shall never see, 
Along the road, an unscraped tree 
With bark intact, and painted white, 
That no car ever hit at night. 
For every tree that’s near the road 
Has caused some auto to be towed. 
Sideswiping trees is done a lot 
By drivers who are not so hot. 
God gave them eyes so they could see, 
Yet any fool can hit a tree. 

Judge. 


; 
: 
‘ 
J 
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Washington Observations’ 


; 


Jacob Simpson Payton ‘ 


A Contrast in Assemblages 


NY day a visitor to the Capitol may look in 
a} on a strange assemblage. The personnel 
does not change a great deal, and most of 
their tailoring is out of style. The company 
is made up of two citizens from each state of the Union, 
and they have got where they are on their records. 
As a whole it is probably the best behaved, the most 
select, and the least talkative circle in all Washington. 
Reference is made to the Hall of Statuary. 

Near by are the entrances to the two Houses of 
Congress. Just as one cannot judge the mental and 
moral calibers of the citizens represented in the Hall of 
Statuary by their effigies in stone and bronze, so 
neither can one tell the qualities of the Senators and 
Congressmen merely by their appearances. To gaze 
down upon them from the gallery and reflect upon the 
amount of power vested in them gives rise to the 
solemn hope that they are better and wiser than they 
look. For here at the seat of representative govern- 
ment these 531 solons are met to make the laws that 
will govern the 127,000,000 of their fellow Americans. 
Indications are that before they adjourn they may tell 
the farmer what he may plant, and what products he 
may not sell to warring nations. They may tell the 
employer how many hours per week he may work his 
men, and how he may not have children on his pay- 
roll. They may inform him how much of his wealth 
the State may expend for battleships and bombs, 
poison gas and guns. Of course it may not be as direct 
and as sudden as a traffic officer’s tag on one’s car, 
but sooner or later, for weal or for woe, what is done 
by the Seventy-fifth Congress will penetrate the re- 
motest cabin in the cove, as well as the haunts of 
wealth and fashion at Newport. And who knows but 
that it might even amble up the marble steps to look 
in on the “‘Nine Old Men” in their palace of justice. 

One also wonders what role these 110 recruits, 
who for the first time responded to roll call on January 
fifth, will play in days to come. Since 1801 Senators 
and Congressmen have come riding into Washington 
and up to Capitol Hill. The long cavalcade has ridden 
down the Hill and out into oblivion. Only a few have 
stayed behind in the Hall of Statuary. 

Arrivals who play to the galleries and only talk 
to see their names in the Congressional Record and in 
the headlines have a way of not staying long. The 
stayers are those who serve in the drudgery of com- 
mittee work and keep the welfare of the nation always 
ahead of self-interest. This Congress, as were all its 
predecessors, will be divided into hinderers and helpers. 
The division by party lines has always been super- 
ficial. In every party there have been those who have 
proved so adept at pussy-footing, even on helpful 
measures, that they remind one of the description 
given by Senator Ingalls of his colleague who ‘‘could 
walk from New York to San Francisco on the keys of a 
piano and never strike a note.” 


*Published through the courtesy of the National Methodist 
Press. 


This Way Lies Danger 

“For the good of the country,” said Postmaster 
General Farley to Washington scribes recently, “it is 
important that the Republican Party be strong, but 
I do not want to see it get too strong.” That is good 
Hibernian humor. However, the danger that threat- 
ens the Democratic Party lies in another direction. In 
the present Congress Republican legislators are out- 
numbered four to one. Democrats have nothing to 
fear from their once powerful and ancient foemen, a 
few of whom have come up to Washington from the 
fields where their comrades are still burying the dead 
of the massacre of November third. The party in 
power needs most to fear itself, and the greater its 
strength the more threatening is its danger. 

When the foe is reduced to helplessness the vic- 
tors are apt to fall to quarreling among themselves. 
Also when there are many prizes, ambitious aspirants 
usually scramble for them regardless of the party’s 
welfare. Will the lure of the big prize of 1940 lead to 
rivalries, hatreds, divisions and exhaustion? Will 
President Roosevelt be able to keep peace in his large 
political family of seventy-five Senators and 334 
Congressmen? 

In the palmiest days of the Republican Party 
James G. Blaine and Roscoe Conkling arrayed them- 
selves against each other in irreconcilable hatred. 
Conkling not only blocked the ‘‘Plumed Knight’s” 
progress to the Presidency, but he denuded his party 
of its power, and placed the key to the White House in 
the hands of a Democrat, Grover Cleveland. Once 
there, President Cleveland quarreled long and bitterly 
with Senator Arthur P. Gorman, his fellow Democrat. 
What began as a verbal battle between two men of like 
party faith ended in a drawn battle between the Capi- 
tol and the White House. While Democrats fought 
among themselves a Republican drove them from 
power in 1896. The antipathy between Theodore 
Roosevelt and Wm. Howard Taft split the Republican 
Party wide open in 1912, and laid low the chief con- 
tenders. And again it came to pass that, while they 
fought to exhaustion, Woodrow Wilson reinstated 
Democratic rule in Washington. 

The hewers of wood in the Capitol workshop have 
supplied Speaker Bankhead with two dozen new 
gavels. They seem necessary for preserving order. 
Over beside the swinging doors of the Senate Chamber 
the two tiny snuff-boxes have been replenished. Oc- 
casionally a Senator takes a dip in the belief that “snuff 
clears the head for debates.” Results indicate that the 
consumption is negligible. Equipment that would 
serve to better advantage would be a can for pouring 
oil on the troubled political waters and a sign posted 
on the walls of each House displaying how futile trust 
in numerical strength always has proved when hatred 
and selfish ambition have mastered the leaders of 
any party. 

Time Will Tell 

Seldom has a chief executive faced such colossal 
problems as does the President. Will $500,000,000 
or $750,000,000 be appropriated for relief until July 
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first? Have the machine, industry’s rejection of la- 
borers over forty, and child labor laws presented a 
permanent army of unemployed who must be main- 
tained by federal relief even when business is booming? 
What will satisfy Labor for its heavy support given 
the Administration in the recent campaign? A short- 
ened week, the government’s decree of collective 
bargaining, the per diem wage substituted with one 
based on the corporation’s net profits? Twice before 
the President has backed the recommendations of 
Secretary Wallace, only to see the first plan run amuck 
the Supreme Court, and the second, that of soil con- 
servation, a makeshift criticized as being more of a 
help to politicians than to farmers. Is Secretary 
Wallace’s third proposal, crop insurance, an experi- 
ment, or is it sound enough to warrant the Adminis- 
tration’s approval? While the President has always 
been an advocate of preparedness for adequate de- 
fense, can he, in the face of utterances at Chautauqua 
and Buenos Aires, sponsor the rumored asking of 
$1,200,000,000 for armaments for 1938? When he 
has before him the report of the three committees on 
the reorganization of the government can any recom- 


mendation of his be adopted without creating war on 
the Potomac? The functions of government—execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial—since time out of mem- 
ory have become more and more entangled. Bureau 
has overlapped bureau, and responsibilities have im- 
pinged upon responsibilities. It might be a propitious 
occasion upon which to effect the twenty-five percent 
decrease in operating the government promised so 
long ago by Mr. Roosevelt that the citizens are begin- 
ning to forget it. However, the President has an- 
nounced that his goal in the reorganization of the 
government is efficiency first, and economy later. 

These are but a few of the major issues that con- 
front the Chief Executive and the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. George H. Tinkham of Boston, whose beard 
lends to the House of Representatives the same dig- 
nity as does that of James Hamilton Lewis to the 
Senate, threatens to offer a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the Presidency to a single term of six 
years. One would think that with such a forbidding 
schedule ahead of him as has Mr. Roosevelt, such a 
measure would receive his signature as swift as ink 
flows. 


From Our Theological Schools 


A new feature in the Leader will be an occasional 
page of items regarding the theological schools at Tufts 
College and St. Lawrence University. Inasmuch as 
these schools provide the great majority of Univer- 
salist churches with their ministers, our readers should 
be interested in knowing these institutions better. The 
items which will appear from time to time will be factual 
in nature, and it is hoped that because of this new feature 
our readers wili be stimulated to follow the develop- 
ment of the schools more clcsely. The following comes 
to us from Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts 


Schoo! of Religion. 
The Editor. 


THE ABILITY OF STUDENTS PREPARING 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


FNP" are often asked the question, “What kind 
P of young people are entering the ministry?” 
The question is usually designed to inquire 
as to whether those preparing for the 
ministry are of superior capacity or only of mediocre 
ability, the prevailing opinion seeming to be that 
only the least capable of our youth select religious 
work as their profession. We have collected a limited 
amount of data upon students in the Tufts College 
School of Religion, and present a summary of our 
findings as a partial answer to the above question. 
The first source of evidence is psychological ex- 
amination prepared under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education, which is given to entering 
students in Tufts College each year. Comparing 
the records of fourteen students entering the School 
of Religion in the last two years with the scores made 
by over 30,000 students in more than two hundred 
colleges divided into equal quarters, we find that the 
School of Religion students were distributed as fol- 
lows: In the lowest fourth of the group, seven percent; 
in the second quarter of the group, twenty-three per- 
cent; in the third quarter of the group thirty-five per- 


cent; and in the highest quarter of the group, thirty- 
five percent. Four of the fourteen students ranked in 
the highest ten percent of students in all colleges and 
also in the highest ten percent of the students entering 
Tufts College. The positions of these students among 
the 170 men entering the Liberal Arts Department of 
Tufts were fifth, eighth, fifteenth, and sixteenth. 

The second source of information is the achieve- 
ment record of students in the various courses in 
both the College and the School of Religion divisions. 
Each year the college administrative office reports the 
standing of all students in terms of seven grade groups, 
group I representing the highest rank, equivalent to 
an A— upon a letter-rating basis. The percent of 
students in the School of Religion in each group com- 
pared with the percent of students in the School of 
Liberal Arts for the year 1934-35 follows: 


School of Religion Liberal Arts 
Group I 8.90 percent 5.90 percent 

II 11, 10. 

III ao. 18 

IV 33. 30 

Vv Ge 22 

VI 3. 10 

VII 6. 5 


When the four upper groups are combined we find the 
School of Religion had seventy-four percent of its 
students in these groups, the School of Liberal Arts 
sixty-three percent. 

The same comparisons for the year 1935-36 give 
the following results: 


Group 1 16. percent 4, percent 
II 14, 13 
Ill 9. 18 
IV eta) 29 
Vv 19. 17 
VI 14. 13 
VII 0. 6 
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In comparison with the previous year the School of 
Religion has a smaller percent in the four upper groups, 
but a much larger percent in the highest rank, group I. 

The results of a test of reading ability provide the 
third source of data for this inquiry. For the purpose 
of aiding educational guidance in the School of Re- 
ligion the Minnesota Reading Examinations for 
College Students are given. The tests provide for re- 
sults in terms of a knowledge of word meaning or ex- 
tent of vocabulary, and in terms of ability to compre- 
hend the meaning of certain printed selections. In 
the vocabulary test fifty-two students taking the 
examination in their first year in the School of Re- 
ligion made scores which, compared with the norms 
of the test for freshmen in college, show the following 
distribution: lowest fourth, twelve percent; in the 
second fourth, thirty-two percent; in the third fourth, 
twenty-five percent; in the highest fourth, thirty-one 
percent. Fifteen percent of the students made vocabu- 
lary scores equal to the highest ten percent of entering 
college students, while none made a score in vocabu- 
lary knowledge which would have placed him in the 
lowest ten percent of college students. 

In ability to comprehend the meaning of printed 
selections sixteen percent were found in the lowest 
fourth; sixteen percent in the second fourth; thirty-six 
percent in the third fourth; and thirty-two percent in 
the highest fourth. Twenty percent made scores 
equivalent to those made by the upper ten percent of 
entering college students. None made scores rep- 
resented by the lowest ten percent. 

The above brief summary of evidence bearing 
upon the ability of students preparing for religious 
work may serve to indicate that so far as achievement 
in these various academic tasks is concerned the rank- 
ing compares favorably with college groups as a whole, 
showing that those entering religious work are well 
represented in the higher ranks. No claim is made that 
this evidence may be used to predict success in the 
ministry, as many other factors need consideration. 
It may be interpreted to indicate that a number of 
students of promise are preparing for religious work, 
and that the average achievement of such students is 
equal to or above the average for students in other 
college departments. 


Alumni Notes from the School of Religion 


The annual fall alumni meeting of the School of Religion 
occurred in Crane Chapel on Monday, November 23, at 11 a. m. 
A symposium was held on the subject, “Can We Trust Human 
Nature?” with Dr. Brotherston of the faculty and the Rev. 
Donald Lothrop, graduate, and leader of the Community Church 
of Boston, as the speakers. A general discussion was participated 
in by alumni and other ministers who were invited to the meet- 
ing. Members of the Association and members of the faculty had 
luncheon at the home of Dean Skinner following the meeting. 

The spring assembly of alumni will take place in Crane 
Chapel on May 3. Dr. John Haynes Holmes will be among the 
speakers. Plans are being made for regular meetings of the 


Alumni Association in the fall and spring of every year. 


Last year’s graduates are placed as foilows: 

The Rev. John Parkhurst, °36, has recently settled in the 
Universalist church at Rutland, Vermont. 

The Rev. Francis Randall, ’35, Yale ’86, after taking a year 
of graduate work at the Yale Divinity School, has settled in the 
Universalist church at Brockton, Mass. 

The Rev. Robert Barber, ’36, is taking post-graduate work 
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at Union Theological School in New York, and is serving as 
minister in the Second Universalist Church at Springfield, Mass. 

The Rev. Thomas Sinclair, ’36, is the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Billerica, Mass. 

The Rev. Arthur Olsen, ’386, has taken the new Unitarian 
church at Melrose, Mass ° 

The following students have pastorates: 


Henry Schooley at Chelsea. 

John Brigham at Westford. 

William Rice at Dover. 

Horace Westwood at Bridgewater. 
Edward Cahill at Forest Hills. 
Norman Kellett at Acton. 

Christian Westphalen at Southbridge. 
Hartwell Daley at Assinippi. 

William Abbe at Quincy. 


John Brigham, ’38, is president of the Unitarian Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the Rev. Benjamin Hersey, 735, 
is president of the Universalist Young People’s Christian Union. 

The Rev. Lawrence Abbott, ’31, has just received a call to 
the Unitarian church at Roslindale, Mass., and the Rev. Eric 
Ayer has taken up the pastorate of the Unitarian church at Mar!- 
boro. 

Professor J. A. C. Fagginger-Auer, of the Church History 
Department at Tufts and Harvard, has been giving a series of 
lectures on ‘‘Liberalism’’ at the Harvard Theological School. 
The series has been attended by a large number of ministers in 
and around Boston, and a book containing the lectures is ex- 
pected in the near future. 

The total enrollment of the school this fall consists of fifty- 
one students, forty seven men and three women. J. M. de Jong, 
of Leyden University, Holland, is one of the students. 

The Rey. Car! Storm, ’34, who has recently been serving as 
minister of the Unitarian church at Edmonton, Canada, has re- 
turned to pursue graduate studies. He has recently traveled 
in China, Manchuria, and Russia, and has lectured on ‘‘The Far 
Eastern Crisis.” 

The Rev. Wilburn Miller, pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Brockton, Mass., spent last summer in visiting the Scandinavian 
countries. He recently spent a year in Oxford University. 

Last summer two students studied under the supervision 
of the Lakeville Sanitarium, and one student studied criminology 
at the famous Norfolk Prison Colony. 

* + ok 


MAUDE ROYDEN 


Dr. Maude Royden, one of England’s greatest religious 
leaders, arrived in New York January 6, and the following day 
began a series of addresses in Philadelphia to launch the January- 
February cycle of meetings of the Emergency Peace Campaign 
that will carry her into thirty-seven of the largest cities from 
coast to coast. 

Founder of the famous Guildhouse in London, initiator of 
the Fellowship Services at Kensington Town Hall, leader of the 
crusade to place women in the pulpit, lecturer, suffrage leader, 
and peace speaker, Dr. Royden’s exploits in the field of social 
advancement are legion. It is said that no other woman in 
England has the tremendous following that is hers. 

Shortly after concluding her years of study in history at 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, she launched upon her career of 
work for the people. Her first attempt at the ministry was at a 
tiny backwoods village in the smallest county of England, remote 
from cities—a country-side devoted to fex-hunting and the grow- 
ing of barley. The inhabitants, farmers and laborers, were rustic 
to a charming degree. 

Here Miss Royden spent nearly four years. Her work was 
mainly with women and children, and they adored her. She 
helped the women with their duties, taught plays to the children, 
and entered into her work with a warm pleasantness that has 
made her a permanent fixture in the minds and hearts of the 
villagers. 
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Liberals at Oxford 


Charles R. Joy 


>) HERE is a considerable difference between 
Mf. G) Oxford University and Cambridge Univer- 

By} sity in England, although they have been 

met} named the “twin cities of the soul.” The city 
of Oxford is large and crowds its university; in Cam- 
bridge the university dominates the unobtrusive little 
town. Cambridge is probably the more beautiful, in 
buildings and setting, but Oxford has the greater 
wealth of old tradition and ancient custom. Cam- 
bridge has always been more progressive, Oxford more 
conservative. ‘The two universities have admirably 
compensated each other in their influence on England 
and the course of its Empire. 

It was at the more conservative university, how- 
ever, that our own Unitarian college of Manchester 
was located, and it is to Oxford, hospitable always in 
spite of its natural conservatism, that the Liberals of 
the world will go for their twelfth International Con- 
gress, August 3 to 8, 1937. 

Religious history will be made in England next 
summer. In addition to the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, two great Councils of the church 
will be held. The first of these, the World Conference 
on Life and Work, will be held also at Oxford from 
July 12 to 26. While Unitarians and Universalists are 
not officially recognized by this Congress, many lib- 
erals will attend because of the importance of the is- 
sues around which the Conference gathers. The to- 
talitarian state today claims dominion over all human 
activities within its borders. ‘This is a challenge to 
the Church of God which it cannot ignore. The Con- 
ference on Life and Work will deal with the relation 
between the Church and the State, and will attempt 
to prepare the Christian Church for far-reaching de- 
cisions. 

The second Council will be the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, which will meet in Edinburgh 
during August, and will deal with the great question 
of unity in faith and order. While liberals are less 
directly concerned with the theological issues of this 
Conference, they are greatly interested in all move- 
ments toward Christian unity and will wish the Con- 
ference large success. 

Our own Congress will be no less significant, 
though much less spectacular than these others. In 
the words of our Secretariat: ‘“The Oxford Congress is 
destined to broadcast the fundamental message of our 
common faith to a world in reconstruction.”” We shall 
take our own stand in the Conference, believing not 
only that we have our contribution to make but that 
our contribution is the supreme need of our time. In 
those principles which Liberals hold dear we believe 
the solution of most of the major problems, with 
which the great world conferences at Edinburgh and 
Oxford are to deal, lies. 

The main theme of the Liberal Congress is a 
proud statement of this faith—“Liberal Christianity: 
the World’s Need.” ‘To proclaim that theme as the 
message of our Congress places upon us a great re- 
sponsibility: First, that we shall make the Congress it- 


self, opening only one week after the World Conference 
on Life and Work has closed its sessions, a vital meet- 
ing of minds and souls. Second, that we shall justify 
this proud assertion that liberal Christianity is the 
world’s need, and by the majesty of our faith and the 
clarity of our messages show what need our form of 
Christianity can meet and how it can meet it. The 
1937 Congress of the International Association of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals will not 
be a large gathering in numbers. It will make no 
parade of high ecclesiastical dignitaries, clothed in rich 
vestments. It will stage no mighty meeting like that 
which will gather at St. Paul’s in London, with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York as the principal 
speakers, and the Lord Mayor of London attending in 
state. But the significance of any movement is not to 
be measured by the crowds it assembles, or the costly 
pageantry it displays, and the supreme values of life 
will be enshrined in those principles which our Liberal 
Congress will proclaim—the principles of freedom, 
responsibility, fellowship, in loyalty to the living God. 

The three chief sessions of the Congress will be 
devoted to “Our Religious Message,” “Our Social 
Message,” and ““The Future of Liberal Christianity.” 
The opening address will be given by Dr. Alfred Hall, 
the president of the International Association, and the 
closing address will be given by Patriarch Prochaska 
of the Czechoslovakian Church. Other speakers will 
be Professor Kurt Leese of Germany, Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot of the United States, Dr. Szent-Ivanyi of 
Rumania, Rev. Julius Kaiser of Switzerland, Rev. P. 
Teissoniere, of Belgium, Principal J. H. .Weatherall 
and Rev. R. V. Holt of Oxford, Professor L. J. van 
Holk of Holland and Dr. F. M. Hnik of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Four Sections of the Congress will meet simul- 
taneously. The Theological Section will consider the 
“1936 Declaration of Arnhem’ under the leadership 
of Professor James Adams of Meadville; the Fcclesio- 
logical Section will consider ‘“The Value of the Ecu- 
menical Movement to Us” under the leadership of Dr. 
C. J. Bleeker of Holland; the Educational Section will 
consider ‘‘Principles and Methods of Religious Edu- 
cation”’ with (Miss) Dr. N. A. Bruining of Holland as 
chairman, and the Social Section will discuss “The 
Principle of Democracy in National Government and 
International Relations” under the guidance of Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter. 

For those who desire a more or less extensive tour 
of Europe and the British Isles in connection with the 
Congress, and wish to travel in congenial company 
under careful management, three inexpensive tours 
have been planned, ranging in price from $380 to $640. 
These tours visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and the Netherlands. 


They include parts of England not usually visited by — 


hurried travelers, but rich in history, tradition and 
beauty. 


Steamship reservations with the Cunard Line 


and with the Holland-America Line were made early 
in October. Members of Universalist and Unitarian 
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churches, in good standing at that time, are entitled 
to the lower rate prevailing in 1936, a considerable 
saving over the higher rate of 1937. Because of these 
lower rates, the management of the official tours is 
convinced that the prices quoted cannot be equaled 
by any other agency. Only a limited number of cabins 
have, however, been reserved, and those who are con- 
templating attendance at the Congress, whether that 
means the participation in an official tour, or simply 
steamship passage, should send their deposit fee of $25 


- at once to protect the sailing. That fee will be re- 


turned at any time up to four weeks of the sailing date, 
if there is a change in plans on the part of the individ- 
ual making the reservation. Full information con- 
cerning these tours may be had by addressing The 
Tour Secretary, at either 16 Beacon Street, or 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Young people should remember also that the Ley- 
den International Bureau is also holding an important 
gathering at Oxford from July 29 to August 2. The 
subject of the Youth Conference will be ‘Free Chris- 


tianity ina Changing World,” and delegates from many 
countries will participate in the addresses and the dis- 
cussions. In connection with this Conference, the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the Young 
People’s Christian Union have also arranged special 
official tours for American youth at very modest 
rates. Full information may be secured by addressing 
these organizations at 25 Beacon Street and 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

One of the delightful features of this experience 
will be that delegates to both the adult and the youth 
conferences will be housed in the lovely old colleges 
themselves, where they may steep themselves in the 
atmosphere of this ancient institution of learning. 
From Oxford have come many of the men who have 
made the British Empire during the long generations. 
The roll of the great dead is long and honorable there, 
and as we face together the vexing problems of this 
troubled present in the old buildings of Oxford, the 
awareness of a mighty past may give us courage to 
achieve a mightier future. 


A Faith for the New Year 


A. W. Altenbern 


mii we are to tihnk about a faith for the new year 
{| we ought, probably, to come to some prelimi- 
nary conclusions about faith itself. Unfor- 
2 tunately, for a great many people “‘faith’’ has 
come to mean the personal acceptance of certain com- 
monly held religious doctrines. If it is said that so- 
and-so is a person of faith the not unusual reaction is 
that he, or she, is a holder of more or less orthodox 
beliefs. But faith is something other than and vastly 
superior to what is generally in mind in such a narrow 
and limiting conception. 

Almost one hundred years ago James Freeman 
Clarke, one of the great American religious liberals of 
an earlier day and, indeed, of all time, a member of 
the group called Unitarian, said: ‘‘All human action, 
all good endeavor, all progress of civilization, is the 
work of faith . . . . faith in truths as yet unseen, in 
laws not yet discovered, in great realities outside our 
present vision. All human knowledge, human en- 
deavor, earthly progress, depends upon faith that be- 
yond what we know there is a great world of truth and 
good still to be discovered.” 

This, in a general way, it seems to me, is what 
“faith” ought to mean as we consider together, today, 
what we need, religiously, as we begin the new year 
just around the bend. Unless we do have something 
of what we may call “this confidence,’ and unless we 
are persuaded that man can meet, with some degree of 
success, what the future brings, we are pretty much 
like a stick on the surface of a flowing stream. We may 
be forced, or carried, along by the compulsions of the 
world in which we find ourselves, but, lacking any kind 
of confidence, either in our own ability or in the future, 
according to Mr. Clarke’s statement about faith, we 
are, to all intents and purposes, as dead as that stick 
upon the water. 

The men and the women who have done things 


(considering only what is of the greatest value from 


the human point of view), the men and the women who 
are doing things, the men and the women who will do 


things, have been those who have had some kind of 
confidence in their qualifications to go beyond what 
has hitherto been accepted as the limits of knowledge 
and experience, and who have been assured that the 
future opens the door to undreamed-of new achieve- 
ments and accomplishments, for those who are in- 
spired and motivated by this confidence. They are 
the men and women who, because of this attitude and 
this quality, are constantly being led in the direction 
of the loftiest and noblest goals, which, at no time, do 
they see with complete clearness. They are the men 
and women who, by virtue of their faith, in this sense, 
slowly change the world for the better in some respect. 

Those of us who now live in a world in which it is 
possible to be a human being, without being eternally 
lost beyond, forget too often and too easily that our 
fathers lived in a wholly different religious atmosphere. 
For instance, in his autobiography, ‘New Faith for 
Old,” Shailer Mathews, who was dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago when I was there, 
says of his Maine home: “I remember that my father 
was rather terrified lest his conviction that God was 
swayed by love rather than justice was heretical.” 
And, farther on, speaking of his boyhood when what is 
a commonplace now was a terrible defiance of God, he 
wrote: “It was long before any serious attempt was 
made to study religion scientifically.” In this last sen- 
tence, it seems tc me, is to be found the key to many 
of the things with which we are still afflicted, not 
only religiously but in other ways. 

Any one who reads Dr. Mathews’ book—and let 
it be remembered that he writes as a moderate Bap- 
tist liberal and not as a religious radical—cannot fail 
to be impressed with the change that has come in re- 
ligion in the last fifty years alone. Still, however, there 
are multitudes of ordinary people who, reading nothing 
of importance about religion, and attending churches 
where faith in its narrowest old-fashioned conception 
is set forth, are only vaguely aware that there has been 
any change at all. 


| 


I remember with what astonishment I discovered 
in the school of which Dr. Mathews was the dean, that 
certain of the most outstanding professors were, if due 
allowance was made for the orthodox terminology in 
which they expressed themselves, at least as progressive 
and as little inclined to “pussy-foot” in the effort to 
explore religion scientifically (which, I take it, means 
to find out what is actually true and valuable and what 
is simply a hang-over from a less intelligent past) as 
the teachers in the schools maintained by Unitarians 
and Universalists. 

And yet, here in this city I sometimes wonder if 
that was an actual experience or only a long-remem- 
bered dream. I have that feeling because, without 
trying to be ultra-smart or hypercritical, I so often 
hear my contemporaries preach as the “gospel’’ what 
was beginning to be questioned in such schools almost 
fifty years ago, for the reason that under scientific ex- 
amination its assumed value disappeared. 

Contrary to what is often said, these men were not 
primarily concerned with destroying anything for some 
abnormal satisfaction they might derive from seeing 
the pieces fly. Nor is any liberal who is worth listening 
to today. What they wanted to find out, as far as 
possible, was what was true in religion, and to discover 
more effective ways in which that truth can be applied 
in human life, both for the betterment of man and the 
glory of God. They were led to do the work for which 
they were so bitterly scored and criticized because they 
had come to see that the mere passing on, from one 
generation to the next, of certain traditional beliefs 
and concepts is not very helpful when it comes to 
slowly building the kind of world in which men and 
women have a better chance to be the children of 
God. 

To illuminate this somewhat, go back if you will, 
in newspaper and magazine files, to the day when, a 
dozen or more years ago, the Fundamentalist-Modern- 
ist controversy was at its height. If you read without 
prejudice, as far as you can do so, you will see that, 
often, the defenders of Fundamentalism, especially 
the most frequently heard of them, were less moved by 
what is called the Christian spirit than those they re- 
garded as so dangerous and ungodly. And when those 
who regard themselves as the guardians of the “faith 
once and for all delivered to the saints” are less Chris- 
tian, in speech and in human relationships, than those 
they seek to destroy root and branch, what can you 
reasonably expect of that part of the world that looks 
to them for guidance? Is it not still true that the 
blind are not very good leaders of the blind? 

But, to get down to the business of seriously con- 
sidering a faith for the new year: what are some of the 
features, or the elements, that such a faith, in the light 
of the background provided by Dr. Mathews’ book, 
ought to have? 

First of all, it ought to be—it must be—an ex- 
panding faith. I mean by this a religion that is flex- 
ible enough, and adaptable enough, to make room for 
whatever advances in knowledge may be made during 
the year. This does not mean that we must begin 
at once to throw away anything that has demonstrated 
its} value and usefulness in the realm of experience. 
But it does mean that any faith that is so hardened in 
its form that it cannot take in or use anything new that 
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man’s insatiable quest for the ultimate Truth may 
develop, cannot do for man what he has a right to 
expect his religion to do for him. 

Just as religion, in the past, has had to make peace 
of some kind with every new discovery of far-reaching 
significance—whether it relished doing so or not—so 
must it continue to do in the future. More than that, 
it must not waste its time and strength and substance 
trying to settle things by fighting whatever makes re- 
adjustment and adaptation necessary, especially when 
the truth of the thing in question can be repeatedly 
demonstrated. 

If so phenomenally successful a manufacturer and 
accumulator of wealth as Henry Ford, who for so long 
a time thought the old Model T was good enough for 
any one who could not afford to pay more, was at last 
obliged to bow to the compulsion of change in the 
mechanical and industrial world, as he was, how can 
any one be so unsophisticated as to believe that re- 
ligion, which is always being modified and changed by 
increasing knowledge and experience, can remain “‘the 
same yesterday, today and forever?” 

It is true that fundamental principles do not 
change. It is also true that no intelligent or sane per- 
son wants to destroy or change those principles. But 
suppose, during the new year, great new discoveries 
of world-shaking significance are made, as they have 
been made in the past. Which is wiser: to use what 
brains we have to “‘prove” by the Scriptures that the 
thing in question is an attack upon God, a destroyer of 
the Bible, a repudiator of Jesus, and an enemy of re- 
ligion in general, or to set to work fitting the contribu- 
tions those discoveries have made into the philosophy 
of life, the religion, and the faith, by which we live? 

The fact that we are obliged to adapt ourselves and 
our religion to a changing world does not constitute 
an abandonment of what was true before. On the con- 
trary, the very advances which his constantly increasing 
grasp make necessary are the best possible evidence 
that man is a child of the Eternal. And the ease and 
the skill with which man fits himself into the world in 
which he must live is evidence that he has a living faith, 
instead of being a fool who, to avoid doing something 
he may not like, because it requires adjustment and 
adaptation, prefers to remain in ignorance. 

We cannot escape the fact that we are in a con- 
stantly changing world; a world that will continue to 
change until the farthest reaches and limits of Truth 
are arrived at. Until that happens our faith, if it is to 
be of real value and help to us, must continue to be an 
expanding faith. 

In the second place, the faith for a new year must 
take its social responsibilities and obligations with the 
utmost seriousness. This does not mean that the 
“have nots” must develop a political scheme by which, 
through violence, they can wrest from the “haves” 
what the latter are fighting to keep for themselves. 
But it does mean working more intelligently at the 
most important business in the world—the business of 
living together successfully enough so that millions 
are not objects of charity, expected to live upon little 
or nothing, while there is more than enough, at least 
of the necessities of life, for all. 


Dr. Mathews points out in his book that even after 


he was firmly established in his professional career 
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there was no interest in the so-called “social gospel,” 
excepting on the part of a few daring and thinking 
individuals here and there. If an individual was 
“saved” in the accepted way and joined the right 
kind of church, that was all that was necessary. The 
rest would take care of itself. Some of the preachers 
during the National Preaching Mission just closed 
put their major emphasis upon much the same idea. 
But the world is still full of inhumanity and injustice, 
and human bondage to a thousand things that ought 
to have been outgrown long ago if that “gospel’’ is 
anywhere nearly as effective as it is supposed to be. 

What shall we do: go on preaching the “personal” 
gospel that has been preached for more than 400 years 
—with our world worse off now as far as millions upon 
millions of men, women and children are concerned, 
than ever before? Or shall we conclude, as I heard 
Miss Matthews of the local Associated Charities say 
to the ministers of the city at their last meeting, that 
“no religion has a right to exist today that does not 
take its social responsibilities with the utmost seri- 
ousness?”’ 

Is not the precarious condition of our world, 
today, due, at least in part, to the fact that for more 
than four centuries we have gone on supposing that 
something other than the actual application of the 
principles of the religion of brotherhood, in all the 
affairs of men, will bring in the Kingdom of God? If 
not here, in some other world to which we may go 
when we have been killed off by the activities of per- 
sonally good men who, as members of a group that 
is concerned only with dubious “success,” or with 
profit for the members of the group, make the world a 
strange variety of hells instead of the kingdom of 
heaven? 

We do not, of necessity, have to think less of God 
in order to take our social obligations and responsi- 
bilities as seriously as we should; but we must do 
more serious and effective thinking about man, be- 
cause out of what men, collectively, do comes for 
those hosts who cannot protect themselves, experi- 
ences that are as terrible in their effect as the fantastic 
fate the “unsaved” used to be pictured as undergoing 
after death. 

If you look at Religious Digest, a monthly magazine 
that aims to do in the field of religion what the Readers’ 
Digest does in another branch of literature, you will 
_ not discover that there is much of anything wrong with 
our world, socially, politically, industrially, or eco- 
nomically, as problems in these areas are usually seen 
by socially-minded students. If the writers do recog- 
nize, indirectly, the existence of problems that cannot 


fail to make the angels weep, the solution is always — 


the same—personal salvation through the preaching 
of the gospel. 

But in last week’s Christian Century Joseph Fort 
Newton is not so child-like in his thinking. Speaking 
about the condition of the world today he writes: “It 
is also due to the fact that our group morality is on a 
lower level than our best individual insight. . . . In 

our group life we are still in the jungle... .” You 
and I, and the rest of the world, could be as “‘orthodox”’ 
as the Pope and it would not make a particle of dif- 
ference as far as the downtrodden and unfortunate 
millions of the earth are concerned, unless, somehow 


\ 
the essence of real religion transformed itself into ac- 
tion in our social life. 

And, last of all, although there are many, and per- 
haps more important, things that should be in the list 
of what a faith for the new year requires, religion must 
be more concerned, and be more carefully and more 
scientifically concerned, with the unused, and largely 
unknown, inner resources of man. 

It is all very well to point to specific cases, as is SO 
often done, and say, “There is a shining example of 
what old-fashioned faith will do, if properly accepted.” 
But what about the unnumbered thousands who ac- 
cept the same “faith” in the same way, for whom noth- 
ing of the kind has occurred? Must not those who 
want to wipe out all who do not agree with them, 
through citing a few individual cases of this kind, 
first prove that whatever transformation was worked 
in the individual life was not the result of some tap- 
ping of those inner resources out of which proceed the 
issues of life? It does not follow, of necessity, that a 
person who “hits the sawdust trail,’ and is a better 
man or woman thereafter than before, was changed 
by the “gospel” that made havoc with the emotions. 
It may mean simply that, somehow, in the upheaval 
that followed, or was a part of, that experience, un- 
used and unknown resources of the greatest power 
and value were released. 

This does not destroy faith in God. It does not 
throw away the Bible. It does not dishonor J esus, or 
anything else of that kind. Instead, it is a recognition 
of what we are coming to see actually happens in an 
individual, from a religiously scientific point of view. 
Somehow a spring is touched, and what was not there 
before, or at least not at work, is there and in operation. 
Just as, when you touch a switch, a light bulb begins 
to glow or a motor to hum, because the touching of the 
switch releases what was there ready to function. 

It used to be thought, and, alas, still is in many 
quarters, that if men and women did not do what was 
right and good it was because they were in the power 
of the devil. But students of “why we behave like 
human beings” are finding out that all of us do worse 
than we might do, than we are capable of doing, be- 
cause, for numerous reasons, we have not learned to use 
more than a fraction of the power for good that is 
within us, as Jesus said the kingdom of heaven was. 

And that “power within,” although we are no 
better at describing it than we are at using it, is a part 
of God, or, if you prefer another way of putting it, of 
that eternal power in which we live and move and have 
our being. It develops, or, at any rate, is there, as fast 
as we are able to utilize it. But it might as well not 
be there at all, if we refuse or are too bigoted, religiously, 
to try to learn how to use it any way. 

If we are a part of the eternal and unseen power of 
the world, as we are, there can be no higher religious 
duty than for us to learn, through careful, prolonged, 
scientific study, how to make ourselves better instru- 
ments through which that power can work in our 
world for the greatest good of the largest possible 
number. 

We do not need to abandon in 1937 what the ex- 
perience of the race has taught us—through no one 
knows how many years—about God, or Reality, or 
the laws and rules in accord with which we must live; 
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but, if our faith is to be more helpful during that year 
than it has been, we must give more attention to how 
to release and use what is within us, call it by any 
name you will. 

A faith for a new year, to recapitulate, must be an 
expanding faith, a faith that can take in and utilize 
every new truth discovered in every field. It must be 


a faith that takes its sccial obligations and responsi- 
bilities seriously; otherwise the Kingdom of God re- 
mains only a pleasing phrase. And it must be a faith 
by which we learn to use, through intelligent, scien- 
tific study, our inner resources, which are, after all, a 
part of the power that makes the orderliness, the 
beauty, and the survival of the universe itself possible. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


January Theme: 


A Singing World 


Laura Bowman Galer 


Sunday, January 10 
A Day of ‘“‘Profound Idleness’’ 
Read ‘‘Waldeinsamkeit,”’ by Emerson. 
I do not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea; 
The forest is my loyal friend, 
Like God it useth me. 
In plains that room for shadows make 
Of skirting hills to lie, 
Bound in by streams which give and take 
Their colors from the sky; 
Or on the mountain crest sublime, 
Or down the oaken glade, 
O what have I to do with time? 
For this the day was made. 

Here is choice for each according to place and need. A walk 
in a city park, up a tree-lined pavement, or even a taste of winter 
sunshine from an apartment fire-escape, may tune the heart to 
Emerson’s “‘sky-born music.’’ He wrote from a village beside a 
sluggish little stream not different from any creek until he made 
it immortal. Many leaf on Sunday, without pride. Idleness 
becomes uplifting when we loai to invite the Soul! that links self 
with tree and plain, sky, sea and mountain peak. The natural 
world touches man with the steady hand of God when man ap- 
proaches with reverent expectation. 

“The Sabbath was made for man.”’ 

Prayer: Be my companion this day, Eternal God, that I 
may walk humbly with Thee and feel Thy creative spirit. 


Monday, January 11 
Songs of Silence 
Read Psalm 104 and ‘‘Waldeinsamkeit,’’ by Emerson. 
Aloft in secret veins of air 
Blows the sweet breath of song, 
O, few to scale those uplands dare, 
Though they to all belong! 

Winter is the time of promise. On seeds ‘‘the rose of beauty 
burns” and every seedsman’s catalog is a scripture of immortality. 
The earth is rich in what Emerson calls a “fund of joy,” a quiet 
song of days to come. Who can hear the silent singing of un- 
hurried life, “‘the sweet breath of song” that floats above man’s 
tumult? No book, no sermon, can open the window. Each for 
himself, in the place where he is, must learn to penetrate man- 
made chaos and touch the reality beyond. So Jesus renewed his 
certainty by prayer beneath the dome of heaven, and in his 
pain sought the solitude of a garden. 

Prayer: 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty cf thy peace. 
Whittier. 


Tuesday, January 12 | 
“The Woods at Heart Are Glad” 
Read Psalm 1 and some of these poems: 


“The Friendly Trees,’’ by Van Dyke in ‘‘Wayfaring Psalms.” 
“Trees,”’ by Joyce Kilmer. 

“T Heard the Voice of the Woods,’”’ by Edward Carpenter. 
“Good Company,” by Karle Baker. 


When the discouraged tramp who became Brother Lawrence 
saw the outline of a tree against the January sky he became aware 
of the power of life in creatures apparently dead. Though seem- 
ing but a skeleton, the bare limbs promise leafy music and abun- 
dant shelter for birds; they do more, for in the clean sweep of 
lifted branches veining the blue is evidence of the lasting strength 
beneath the ephemeral loveliness of summer. 


“A worldless tone 
Caught from the crystal gleam of ice-bound trees.”’ 


Small pleasures serve their time and vanish, but the good frame 
of life remains, fitted to bring forth new beauties, drawing its sap 
from the stream of all life. A bare moment in our lives, when the 
human treasures have become as dry leaves, may reveal the pres- 
ence of God, maker of harmonies, creator of enduring strength. 


The trees of the wood sing for joy. Psalm 96. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree. 


“Prayer,” by Edwin Markham. 


Wednesday, January 13 
Songs on the Street 

Read Isaiah 61 : 1-3, and the poem ‘‘In No Strange Land,” 
by Francis Thompson. 

“O world invisible,” sings the modern poet. Jesus, poet of 
Galilee, was speaking of that same new-old world when he read 
those words of Isaiah to the blind town of Nazareth. Heaven is 
not in the sky. Messengers of divinity are as much on our city 
pavements as they were in Paradise. 

“Turn but a stone and start a wing.’’ 


This is the Good News, that the song of creation may be 
heard in modern industry, the voice of Divine Love in the word 
of a neighbor, the music of the stars in the movements of our 
commonearth. This hour is part of Eternity. We ride on a star- 
bright planet. Heaven is here for the asking and humanity was 
made to live in peace. The song in your brother’s heart waits 
your signal to be released, and Christmas good-will is sung on 
Main Street daily. Tune in. 


Prayer: Loosen our chains, O God, and shine upon our dark 
ignorance this day. 


Thursday, January 14 
The Song in the Newspaper 
Read Psalm 15 and 1 Cor. 18 (Moffatt). 


The daily news is no more sordid than a garden, where 
flowers grow from dirt. As Whitman found letters from God on 
the street daily, so may the maker of songs find lyrics of life in 
the city news. A little boy once worked for a year to buy a bieycle, 
and while the paint still glowed on it his treasure was stolen. 
Many years later another boy also invested his savings in a 
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bicycle, and the newspaper told of his grief when a thief robbed 
him of the new possession. Then an old man’s hurt of long ago 
was stirred hy that newspaper story, and the pain changed to 
song as he sent a new bicycle to comfort a boy he had known only 
through the page of a daily paper. Every day the newspaper 
carries its shadows of life, raw material for those who know that 
“Jove is never glad when others go wrong; love is gladdened by 
goodness, slow to expose, eager to believe the best, always hope- 
ful, always patient.” 


Prayer: Eternal Love, we thank Thee for the divine spark 
that moves our common clay. May we read in all human stories 
the truth, knowing there is nothing too good to be true. 


Friday, January 15 
Martha Sings with Mary 


Read poems by Angela Morgan: ‘‘Kinship,”’ ‘“‘Work,”’ “The 
Monk in the Kitchen.”’ (These are found in many anthologies.) 


I raise my eyes to the hills; 
Whence does my help come? 
My help is from the Lord 
Who made the heavens and earth. 
(New American translation) 


Not from the hills, not from any place or person, comes last- 
ing help, but from God. This brings strength and joy and peace 
very, close to toilers in humble places. 


“T am aware of a splendor that ties 
All things of the earth with things in the skies,”’ 


and this feeling glorifies housework and all manual labor. A 
colored boy in a Washington hotel found in polishing brass spit- 
toons a joy he put into verse, and in him the world discovered a 
poet. 
‘““Thus I spread abroad 
The beautiful cleanness of my God.” 


\ 
Work need not be drudgery; it can be what Angela Morgan calls 
it, ‘A Song of Triumph.”’ 
Prayer: We thank God for work that compels, that satisfies, 
that quiets grief and lifts pride. 


Saturday, January 16 
A Song in the Night 
Read Psalm 63 :1-8; 189:1-12. Hosmer’s “Thought of 
God,” which is Hymn 284 in “Hymns of the Church.” 
I praise thee with joyful lips 
When I remember thee upon my bed 
And meditate on thee in the night watches. 
Psalm 63. 
The peace of nignt after the hurry of day, the pause of the 
week breaking the heavy beat of toil, darkness like a mother’s 
hand on tired eyes. How blessed is Saturday night! ‘rhe clock 
of the sky marks the hours of man’s labor, and a divine law within 
the body declares the need for seventh-day pause. 
At night my gladness is my prayer, 
I drop my daily load, 
And every care is pillowed there 
Upon the thought of God. 
If sleep comes not at call, the nignt is a wide silence, with space 
for great thoughts far above petty trouble. Here the soul journeys 
with God. 
“Thou hast laid thy hand upon me 
Thy right hand will hold me.” 


The newer translations of Psaim 139 : 11 are best. 


“The night becomes light about me. 
Darkness makes it not too dark for thee.” 


Prayer: O biessed thought of God, my rest by night, I 
surrender to Thy greatness all doubt and care. In the night I 
will praise Thee. 


Francis Greenwood Peabody, 1847-1936 


Samuel A. Eliot 


It is said that to view a man’s character and career with 
due regard to proportion and perspective requires a certain 
distance. A close-up might reveal some traits or incidents that 
might better be forgotten. A lifetime of affectionate intimacy 
with Dr. Peabody may then in some measure disqualify me as a 
competent witness, but on the other hand the closer one came to 
him the more one found in him to honor. 

He has told of his forbears and of the lives of his father and 
mother in the charming narrative called ‘‘A New England Ro- 
mance”’ (1920), and of his own childhood in a paper, half humor- 
ous, half wistful, that he read to the Cambridge Historical Society 
only a few years ago and since published with the title, ‘‘A Littie 
Boy in Little Boston.” There is a lot, too, of autobiographical 
material in his book of ‘‘Reminiscences of Present Day Saints’’ 
(1927), in which he described the friends and colleagues who had 
influenced and enriched his own life. Few can now remember 
his career as an athlete, but he played on the first American foot- 
ball team—its exploits are commemorated on a stone monument 
on Boston Common—and in college he played on one of the 
earliest nines to represent Harvard on the baseball diamond. His 
name was at the head of the batting order, and he always liked 
to recall that he was “‘the first Harvard man to go to bat against 
Yale.” Even in advanced years he never failed to wear the basc- 
ball hatband on his straw hat, and he attended college games with 
unfailing eagerness. His prowess as an oarsman was the marvel 
of the members of a softer generation, and all his life he kept some 
sort of sailboat for use during the summer months. Figures of 
speech derived from the sea abound in all his sermons and 
books. 

Dr. Peabody was graduated from Harvard in 1869 and 
went at once to the Divinity School. The ministry--like the 


love of the sea—wasin his blood. Finishing the course in 1872, 
he made an exceedingly happy marriage and then spent some 
time in Europe studying with the great theologians and historians 
of the older generation in Germany and acquiring the habits of a 
thorough scholar. For the next six years he was the beloved 
young minister of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., but he 
overtaxed his strength and had to withdraw for a year from active 
service and seek for restored health in California. He never 
fully recovered his earlier vigor and was always afterwards under 
certain physical limitations. He came back to Cambridge in 
1880 to be Parkman Professor of Theology in the Divinity 
School, became Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 1886, 
and sueceeded Dr. Carroll Everett as dean of the schoo! in 
1901. In 1918 he retired as professor emeritus, but continued 
to jive in his hospitable house at 13 Kirkland Street, and 
to maintain his lovely summer home at. Mount Desert, 
Maine. 

Dr. Peabody’s life was exceptionally happy. In his boy- 
hood he knew something of the restrictions of poverty, for his 
minister-father died of tuberculosis when the son was but ten 
years old, and the family was left in straitened circumstances. 
He always, however, regarded the necessary disciplines of his 
youth as a healthy experience, and he learned that true refine- 
ment can be company with stark simplicity. He conceived too 
an unbounded admiration for his capable and vivacious mother, 
who carried on with invincible spirit and gave her chiidren a 
cheerful home and the best available education. After his mar- 
riage he did not have to worry about money matters, but sub- 
stantial means never enervated him or abated his industry. 

There are inevitahle shadows even in the sunniest life. One 
beautiful child died in his bright boyhood, and the father’s 
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verses about him have brought solace and fortitude to many be- 
reaved parents. The partner of his way—I think I have heard 
him say that in forty-two years of married life they had never 
been separated for a period longer than a single day—died in the 
summer of 1914, and his second son, a brilliant and beloved 
physician, died in 1927. But by and large it was a life radiant 
with sunshine, full of love given and received, full of constructive 
and rewarding achievement. 

Dr. Peabody was a master in many fields—as preacher, 
teacher, author, administrator, and most of all in the art of con- 
_tentful and beneficent living. He was probably best known as a 
preacher. For half a century he was an outstanding interpreter 
of spiritual Christianity. His sermons were classic in structure 
and diction. The illustrations were wonderfully apt and graphic. 
There was magic in the cadences of the preacher’s voice and there 
was a ready supply of humor edged sometimes with a tingling wit. 
Thousands of people learned from him the beauty and music 
and cogency of the English tongue when fitly joined to sound and 
valid thought. The sermons too abounded in epigrams and 
aphorisms that clung to a hearer’s memory. There was no showy 
rhetoric, but a precise sense of word values and a power to go 
straight to the center of a subject and reveal its hidden treasures. 
His preaching was seldom controversial or critical. It was 
‘an impulse to serviceable and honorable living. 

In his influence upon ministers and the evolution of Amer- 
ican preaching Dr. Peabody ranks with Bushnell and Beecher and 
Brooks of the older and George Gordon, Harry Fosdick and 
Rufus Jones of the younger generation. Comparatively few, 
indeed, profited by his direct teaching, but thousands read his 
books and discovered in them not only an unmatched literary 
grace, but also a wealth of intellectual surprise and prophetic 
foresight. He opened vistas. He stimulated one’s own creative 
imagination. He set men’s minds traveling on all sorts of in- 
teresting roads. 

The seed he scattered has brought forth fruit in churches of 
every name and from sea to sea. 

The output of books began in 1896 with ‘Mornings in the 
College Chapel” and ended with ‘Privileges of Old Age,” in 
1931. In all the books—as in the sermons—there is evidence of 
ample scholarship and penetrating insight, and there is always 
a convergence upon some phase or problem of personal or social 
life. The reader realizes that the religion the writer is talking 
about is not a system of doctrine but an elemental life—‘“‘the 
life of God in the souls of men.” Religion to him was “not a 
way of talking but a way of walking.” The dedicatory verses 
which preface many of the books set forth the praise of some 
serviceable life, and the “Prayers” are intimate talks with the 
Father God, mindful of varied needs and yearnings and far- 
reaching in their understanding sympathies. 

To his duties as dean of the Divinity School Dr. Peabody 
brought a keen perception of the perplexities of his students and 
an ennobling example of diligence and efficiency. He was a 
painstaking administrator, careful about details and observant 
of the little kindnesses which made the life of such a school 
harmonious and fraternal. He always expected the best of his 
students and his colleagues. Asa teacher he encouraged initiative 
and self-reliance rather than conformity. He employed the dis- 
ciplines of freedom rather than restraint. He praised more often 
than he censured. 

In two departments of academic action it fell to him to be a 
pioneer. He was intrusted with the eonduct of the first depart- 
ment of social ethics to be established in an American college. 
Nowadays every college has its staff of teachers of sociology, 
but fifty years ago such a thing was a revolutionary adventure. 
Dr. Peabody devised the plan of action, selected the topics and 
gave the original courses, analyzing and describing the social 
problems of the time. The immediate, contemporary character 
of the subjects treated, as well as the novelty of the idea and the 
attraction of the lecturer, drew large classes. The spring became 
a widening stream of influence, and then ‘‘the brook became a 
river and the river became a sea.’”’ The department was soon 


housed in the new Emerson Hall, with its own library and mu- 
seum, and an endowment was provided by Dr. Peabody’s close 
and generous friend, Alfred T. White. 

As the first professor of social ethics was a minister, the 
teaching naturally emphasized the close connection between 
community service and the religious impulses. The titles of the 
four books which comprehend his teaching disclose this pro- 
pensity—‘‘Jesus Christ and the Social Question” (1900), “Jesus 
Christ and the Christian Character” (1904), “The Approach to 
the Social Question” (1909), ‘“The Christian Life in the Modern 
World” (1914). Both in the classroom and in the books Dr. Pea- 
body was, that is, a conservative liberal. He was not an agitator 
or precipitate reformer, but a constructive scholar. He was 
open-minded and listened patiently te the economic radicals, 
but in his own pronouncements there was a large measure of 
common sense and an unhurried restraint of utterance that some- 
times irritated the people who were afflicted with “undigested 
omniscience”’ about social reforms. “If anyone,” he would say, 
“proposes an immediate solution of our social problems, I move 
to adjourn.”” He did indeed lend a helping hand in many prac- 
tical movements for social betterment—the temperance cause, 
settlement houses, family welfare work, the control of delinquency 
and the like—but he did not lead processions of strikers or ‘‘flay”’ 
either the capitalists or the socialists. He interpreted one side 
to the other and tried to build a better society on the foundation 
of the Golden Rule. Especially he was identified with the cause 
of Negro education, serving for nearly half a century as a trustee 
of Hampton Institute, and helping many other schools for the 
colored people. He wrote the history of Hampton and the story 
of its founders and leaders--a book published in 1918 with the 
title “Education for Life.” 

The other field in which Dr. Peabody was a pioneer was in 
the momentous change from a compulsory to a voluntary system 
of religious instruction in colleges. Up to the 1880’s all the Amer- 
ican endowed colleges required undergraduates to attend morn- 
ing prayers and Sunday services. Some colleges still have that 
rule. Harvard established a voluntary system in 1880 and Dr. 
Peabody became the chairman of a board of preachers, repre- 
senting different denominations, appointed to conduct religious 
services on an optional basis. The experiment was denounced 
by many graduates and parents—even Ralph Waldo Emerson 
voted against its adoption. The president of another college 
wrote that ‘‘the abandonment of a custom so salutary as well as 
time-honored would be fraught with most serious consequences to 
the whole fabric of our civilization,’”’ but Dr. Peabody’s generous 
and inclusive spirit as well as the profound impression made by 
the services led by the members of the original board of preachers, 
gradually disarmed the distrustful critics and established the new 
system in the confidence of the college community. 

The administration of the College Chapel brought Dr. 
Peabody into happy relations with the outstanding Christian 
leaders of the time, either because they served on the board of 
preachers or came to Cambridge at Dr. Peabody’s invitation to 
lead the chapel worship. Naturally Dr. Peabody became a wel- 
come visitor at other universities, both in America and Europe, 
and academic honors poured in upon him. In 1905 he served as 
exchange professor at the University of Berlin. Though always a 
pronounced Unitarian, he more and more found himself an ad- 
herent of the Church Universal, and his influence overflowed all 
denominational bounds. He rejoiced in the universal religious 
consciousness; he emphasized the truths all good men hold in 
common; he fostered mutual regard and cooperative good will; 
he enjoyed deep and enduring friendship with men whose in- 
tellectual convictions he did not share. He was loyal to his own 
tradition but reverent of the loyalties and usages of his fellow _ 
Christians. He made the Harvard Chapel a power-house of Chris- 
tian fraternity and moral and spiritual energy. ; 

Dr. Peabody was a practical idealist. The refinement of his 
thought, the considerate courtesy that marked his intercourse 
with all sorts of people, his love of the beautiful in nature, lit- 
erature, art and song, his disinterested devotion to many good 
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causes, all proceeded from the character of the man. He in- 
earnated the truths and habits that he advocated. He could 
make every chance acquaintance feel at ease. He was equally 
at home in the fisherman’s cottage or the king’s palace. He could 
: preach with the same finish and poignancy in the country school- 
house as in the great cathedral. He could be both devout and 
playful, a good sportsman and a forbearing friend. In his old age 
he was a gracious and benignant presence. Increasing deafness 
shut him off from much of the human intercourse he had enjoyed, 
but he retained his keen interest in persons and events, his genial 
humor and his capacity to say the seasonable and satisfying 
word. He was eagerly responsive to the love of younger brethren 
in the ministry, and always appreciative and encouraging in his 
comments on their endeavors. I have no memory of him—of 
thought or word or book—that is not fragrant and blessed. 
* * * 


MAUD DURGAN SKINNER 
Mary Grace Canfield 


On the afternoon of Christmas day, 1936, beautiful Maud 
: Skinner, wife of Otis Skinner, died at their home in New York 
City. She had been very ill for months with a serious heart 
trouble. For some years she and her husband have had their 
summer home in Woodstock, Vermont. They had bought an old 
house above the river bank and facing the famous Village Green. 
The house, with some changes, had been adjusted to their needs, 
and of course it was furnished in perfect taste. The terraced 
‘ gardens, going down to the river, filled the hearts of all who saw 

them with complete satisfaction, they are so lovely. 

This summer home became a shrine for friends old and new, 
its hospitality knew no limits. Their friends of the stage sought 
them in Woodstock, as did their literary friends, and we who 
Jive in Woodstock found always a hearty welcome and stimu- 
lating talk. Somehow we felt that we were a part of their life, 
and we knew that they were a vital part of ours. 

There were many reasons why Wocdstock and Vermont 
should be chosen for their summer home. Jn the midst of these 
hills Warren Skinner, the grandfather of Otis, lived and preached 
in the Universalist churches. At South Woodstock in 1848 he 
helped to found a schcol which for fifty years educated many 
boys and girls. 

Across the Green Mountains in the village of Proctorsville, 
‘Grandfather Warren Skinner lived many years, and in God’s 
acre on a hillside he lies buried. Here also are buried the father 
and mother of Otis, that splendid father who preached our faith 
so many years. Other children and grandchildren and great 
grandchildren lie in this yard. 

When Otis and Maud were married, they spent their honey- 
moon in Proctorsville, and when Cornelia was a baby they spent 

: the summer in Felchville. 

4 When they bought this Woodstock home, they soon bought 
a lot in the River Street Cemetery, a lovely spot, in which rest 
some of the founders of this village, and others who went out into 
the larger world and gave distinguished service in many ways, 
put at the last came back to the sheltering hills. 

Those of you who have access to the first edition of Otis 
Skinner’s “Foot Lights and Spot Lights,’’ will see in it a picture 
of Maud Durgan in one of the parts she played on the stage. 
For ten years she was a member of Modjeska’s Company, a 
wonderful experience for a young actress. And then came her 
happy marriage with Otis Skinner and all the deepening ties to the 
stage which that marriage meant. I want to pass on to you who 
read these lines something which she told me. I wish I could 
give it to you in her very words. I wish you could have seen the 
light in her eyes and heard her lovely musical voice as she told 
me of tnis bit of family history. I want you to catch something 
of the glow of it as 1 try to pass it on. 

Mrs. Charles Skinner, whose name was Cornelia, was keenly 
interested in the education of women, who had few opportunities 
in her girlhood. For years her husband had been preaching in 
Cambridge, Mass., and on a hill not far away was a college called 

-Tufts, where boys were being trained. This Cornelia hoped for 
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the day when girls would be welcomed as students, and when 
she died, in her will she directed that her diamond ring and her 
Persian shawl be sold and the money set apart towards a fund 
which would make Tufts some day co-educational. Her husband, 
the Rey. Charles Skinner, bought the ring, which was later given 
to Maud Skinner. A parishioner in Hartford, Conn., bought the 
shawl. A couple of years ago the shaw! was sent to the owner of 
the ring, with a note fastened tc it, telling the story of the pur- 
chase and expressing the wish that it should now be the property 
of the talented daughter, Cornelia Otis Skinner. Mrs. Skinner 
showed me the shawl and the note, and told me the lovely hope 
of the dear grandmother. And she added: “Of course, we knew 
that our Cornelia must have a college education, and we went to 
live in Bryn Mawr.” Here was a fitting school and here a college. 
But the story is not done. There was a box of clothing which 
had belonged to the grandmother, and when Cornelia was ready 
for college, some things were adjusted to her use, among them 
a velvet dress. The day that college opened, Mrs. Skinner had 
to go to New York and did not see her young daughter dress for 
the day. With thrilling voice she said: “‘When I returned that 
afternoon, Cornelia came dancing down the walk to meet me, 
and she had on Grandmother’s velvet dress—that grandmother 
who wanted girls to be college trained—and the young girl had 
made that cnoice by herself. It was wonderful.” 

Mrs. Skinner was a most radiant personality and she pos- 
sessed a universal mind. Life in all its forms, art in all its mani- 
festations, the glory of the universe, all these moved her and she 
felt their transforming power. So causes of many kinds found her 
sympathetic and helpful. There were no blind sides to her 
nature. Physically she was beautiful, and mentally she was 
superb. 

On Monday afternoon, the 28th of December, friends gath- 
ered by the open grave in the River Street Cemetery and wit- 
nessed the final act for a life of rare beauty. Old Mount Tom 
rears aloft its snow-capped head just back of this sacred spot, 
and across the stretch paralleling the road, flows the Ottau- 
quechee River—‘‘The Winding Water’’—as she loved to call it, 
for its waters flowed past the rear of their home, and across the 
river they looked on Mount Tom. 

For days our hills and valleys had been wrapped in a gray. 
silvery mist, and the distant views had not been visible. On this 
Monday afternoon, the mists lifted, the sun shone. We passed 
out of the yard, leaving old Mount Tom to hold his eternal vigil 
and the singing waters of the winding river to flow on to the sea, 


CHILD LABOR 


There are geographical as well as industrial areas where 
labor standards have been notoriously low, and where children 
have never had the protection of adequately enforced compulsory 
education laws. Thus a recent survey by the National Child 
Labor Committee brought out a grim story of exploitation from 
the “piney woods” of South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. The study covered not only the woods 
where trees are tapped for turpentine or cut for lumber, but also 
local plants making crates, barrels and wooden haskets. Child 
labor is the rule in turpentine camps. Boys, and a few girls, ten 
to fourteen years old, work as “‘chippers,” scarring the trees, 
and setting pans to catch the gum, and as “‘dippers,’’ collecting 
the gum. Wages seldom run as high as 8 cents an hour—s to 5 
cents is much more usual. A twelve-hour day is the rule. Many 
of these children are illiterate, few, if any, have gone beyond 
the primary grades. School is a luxury for all of them. Young- 
sters who spend their early years as ‘‘chippers” or ‘‘dippers’’ are 
usually hired with their fathers in getting out timber when they 
are thirteen or fourteen years old: The work is heavy. In haul- 
ing, a man and two boys can earn about $2.50 a day—less than 
20 cents an hour for all three. The rates are about the same 
for work on poles and piling—topping and trimming felled trees, 
and removing the bark, often handling forty to seventy-foot logs.— 
Beulah Amidon, in Survey-Graphic. 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


WIDER READING AND THE MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Like the heathen who believed they would be ‘‘heard for 
their much speaking,” the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry believes that the 
ministers will—or should—be honored for their much reading. 
Of course he attaches some importance to quality as well as 
quantity, for he mentions “‘heavy reading,” ‘‘serious periodicals,” 
“non-fiction books,’’ but the emphasis is on the much. And he 
does not say a word about what is surely the most important 
thing of all in connection with the minister’s reading. How 
does he read? Does he read with understanding and sympathy, 
with an open mind, with a desire to find the truth and a willing- 
ness to acknowledge it, even though it upsets some of his pet 
theories? A narrow-minded, prejudiced reactionary, or a nar- 
row-minded, prejudiced radical—and both types are to be found 
in the ministry—will not learn much from any amount of reading. 

I read Mr. Lowry’s article on the minister in politics before 
his letter appeared telling us how much he reads. It may interest 
him to know that I got the impression from that article that he 
doesn’t read the Bible very much. The only book in it with 
which he seems to be familiar is Jeremiah. 

After telling of a conversation with a lady who said religion 
should furnish a haven of rest for distressed people, he says he 
proposes to discover what is the Biblical tradition in preaching 
as shown by the prophet Jeremiah. But why Jeremiah? Or, 
rather, why Jeremiah exclusively? Are there not Biblical tradi- 
tions in preaching in the New Testament, as well as in other 
books of the Old Testament? Is there not, in fact, some Biblical 
tradition for the kind of preaching the lady wanted to hear? Mr. 
Lowry does not think so. The only Biblical tradition he recog- 
nizes, apparently, is that of threats, imprecations, denunciations. 
Denunciation has its place, no doubt, but, repeated too often, 
it loses its force. 

I wonder if Mr. Lowry is reading those fine articles about 
Liberalism which Dr. Skinner is contributing to the Leader. 
There is a sentence in the chapter in the paper of this week which 
seems to fit in here. ‘‘Alas for the man who has never been in- 
dignant, but also alas for the poor soul who has never been any- 
thing else!’’ 

A sermon based on Jeremiah every other Sunday may do a 
great deal of good. But I hope Mr. Lowry will soon find time 
to include other parts of the Bible in his reading, so he can give 
his preaching a wider range. 

N.E.S. 
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MR. HARRIS AT WORK IN NEW YORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This reaction is not for the benefit of the editor, but for my 
friends, in California, Colorado, Chicago, New York and Vermont. 
I refrained from writing sooner lest it might seem flying to de- 
fense. 

I am writing this so you friends who know of my work won’t 
believe all you read in The Christian Leader. The editor’s “‘visit”’ 
to ‘‘My Old Parish in New York” is so untrue it hurts us. The 
Church of the Divine Paternity is not the only surviving Univer- 
salist church in Manhattan, for the Washington Heights Univer- 
salist Church, Inc., still survives. I might also add that Dr. Hall, 
though along in years, appeared, when I last saw him, far from the 
sentiment that ‘“New he has carried the load as long as he can.” 
For he seemed as lively as ever and a good example for the pessi- 
mistie young men occupying some of our pulpits and places of de- 
nominational authority. 

Memories are good, if true, and yet they do not interest 
modern people over-much. I was an assistant minister in Boston, 
to the famous Dr. Lawrence Phelps, nine years before our editor 
was even an ordained minister. I was also in charge of all Chinese 
in Chelsea, and a licentiate of the New England Evangelical As- 
sociation of Tremont Temple. Also a volunteer slum worker of 


’ to the people in California, Japan or Europe. 


Boston. I do not say much about it—very few of my friends care 
what I was, they are more interested in what I am, now. 

Dr. Hall and the Divine Paternity do not need any backing 
by me. It might have been ‘“‘wealthy” and is not, may be a good 
thing instead of a great error. Wealth never can make any better 
people than I know there,—that is why I always say my church 
is the daughter of the Divine Paternity. 

I want you friends of mine who look now in vain for the news 
which used to please you, of our district, so as to “keep track’ of 
me, to know that it isabsolutely untrue that there is but one “‘sur- 
viving Universalist church in Manhattan.”’ And too, I do not 
like the word “‘surviving,” it may be correct English but it sounds 
as if the Divine Paternity Cathedral Church was gasping for 
breath, and my church had ceased to breathe. 

I want to say that there are two surviving Universalist 
churches in Manhattan, and never in our history has there been 
such a year of promise as we have right now. Last night at least 
forty of our people, including the choir, were guests of a large 
club down Broadway, where we heard one of the most prominent 
men uptown say, “We know your work, we appreciate it, and 
cannot say enough for it.”’ This club will cooperate with us in 
raising some funds. Last Saturday night, in a terrific cold rain, 
we filled our hall with people anxious to help us carry on. We 
are a small church organically, the ‘‘smallest church, with the 
biggest mission in Manhattan.’ We no longer get attention in a 
“Dr. Potterton’s Column,” hecause no number of appeals from 
our district has convinced the editor that it is worth while. Most 
of us, I think, as ministers, do not care to write about ourselves. 

Our church, that is those who know of it, feel hurt at this 
untrue statement, and challenge the editor to show a church in 
the East that according to its ability is even approaching the far- 
reaching work we are doing. We have those connected with us 
in every borough of Greater New York. We have sent out Uni- 
versalists into many states. This section is a section of ceaseless 
change. I consider I have had at least five different congrega- 
tions in my eighteen years here. 

One thing we can say, our church, 75 x 25, has housed two 
large armies of boys, many hundreds of girls, and many young 
people, and today has a program that keeps us busy. 

Whether the Divine Paternity can hardly get money enough 
to repair its own roof, or whether the windows of our auditorium 
vibrate with the tones of our mission structure, has no interest 
It does interest 
them, however, when they are informed through our official organ 
that we are either on our last legs or have been laid out here in 
New York. 

I write, as voicing the feelings of many who are loyal, genuine, 
self-sacrificing, and trying to do all they can for the carrying on 
of our work, facing, as we do, the biggest opportunity today of 
any year in our history. 

Clarence J. Harris. 
1816 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


This letter refers to an article, ““My Old Parish in New York,’” 
published November 28. Any man who writes as much as the 
editor of the Leader, and has so short a time in which to do the 
work, is bound to slip a cog now and then. We are sorry that our 
brother takes the matter so seriously. We apologize and make 
what amends we can by publishing his letter. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris deserve praise for building a useful work in the Washing- 
ton Heights section of New York, and Mrs. Harris has done noble 
work in the Woman’s Alliance of the Metropolitan District. 

The Editor. 


* * 
HEIL VERMONT REPUBLICAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I wish to add my O K to the letter signed A Vermont Re- 


publican. ' 
Wo. Ww. , 


Jan. 9, 1937 
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Our Library Desk 


A Bible to Read 


The Bible—Designed to Be Read as 
Living Literature. Arranged by Er- 
nest Sutherland Bates. (Simon and 
Schuster. $3.75.) 


There have been a number of editions of 
the Bible, in whole or in part, designed to 
make its contents more intelligible to 
modern readers; this one does not use the 
device of new translation, but rearranges 
the material of the King James Version 
(except in Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Songs). The justification for the 
retention of the older version is that it 
nas passed into the heritage of English 
literature and should be cherished as such 
apart altogether from particular religious 
uses to which people may wish to put the 
Scriptures. 

Mr. Bates has done an admirable piece 
of work. First, the typography is dis- 
tinguished and lends much to the interest 
of the volume. Then the arrangement is 
logical without being a pedantic attempt at 
division of materials according to the latest 
conclusions of biblical scholarship; no at- 
tempt is made to segregate various strata 
within a single book. The page forms give 
us poetry as poetry and letters as letters, 
without the irrelevant divisions and ar- 
chaic punctuation which has for so long 
militated against popular use of the Bible. 
The only omissions are of such matter as 
is found in the genealogies and the minor 
epistles, and the repetitious material of 
Chronicles. 

To introduce each book there is a brief, 
informative introduction which reports 
the probable date of the book and the 
circumstances of its origin; these com- 
ments could hardly be improved upon, 
taking into account the author’s purpose. 
A glossary of biblical terms and a refer- 
ence table giving the dates of the books 
add tools the careful reader will appreciate, 
and the end papers are maps which il- 
lustrate the historic connection of the O!d 
and New Testaments with world events. 

A preface by the compiler and editor in- 
terprets the venture which this fine book 
represents. He simply wishes his work to 

contribute to ‘‘the appreciation and love 
of the Bible as literature.’’ He has made a 
very distinct contribution to the realization 
of this hope by enabling the publishers to 
put forth so attractive an edition of the 
Bible. It is now in its third printing. 
* * 
A Challenge for 1937 
Living Courageously. By Kirby Page. 

(Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00.) 

The author of “Living Creatively” and 
“Living Triumphantly” has again put us 
in his debt. He calls us now to lives of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by erdering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


courage, and offers us the dangers and the 
victories of a great struggle which awaits 
fearless men and women. The battles in 
which he 3ees the fate of the world hanging 
in the balance are those in which peace, 
democracy, free human personality, world 
brotherhood, and effective Christianity con- 
tend against the authoritarian states and 
their policies, against the over-reaching ex- 
ploitations of capitalism, and against the 
indifference to human values which charac- 
terizes sO many modern technical ad- 
vances. 

As in the earlier books by Kirby Page, 


-wnich have a like challenge to comfortable 


people, this one is divided into two parts. 
First are chapters which vividly present 
the issues. Then we have an anthology cf 
a hundred readings, consisting of quota- 
tions from prose and poetry, chosen from 
a very wide range of modern writing; it is 
suggested that these be used for daily 
readings, as starting points for reflection 
upon individual duty and opportunity, or 
in services of worship, or as a basis for dis- 
cussion in small groups. 

It is no accident that this well-printed 
book of over three hundred pages is of- 
fered for one dollar. Mr. Page’s one con- 
cern in all he does is to promote among all 
he ean reach a realistic and searching con- 
sideration of the basic issues of our time, 
so he makes no calculation of personal 
profit. We heartily recommend this vol- 
ume for either personal use or group use, 
but those who open the book must be pre- 
pared to face a call to service which will 
disturb their complacency and upset some 
of their plans. The Hebrew prophets we 
ean read as literature; this modern prophet 
starts us thinking, or keeps us thinking if 


ever we started. 
* * 


A Jungle Book 


Keema of the Monkey People. By W. J. 

Wilwerding. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

An interesting story of one of the blue 
monkeys of the Ruvu Jungle in East 
Africa, written by one who has studied 
them in their habitat. He shows us what 
the jungle looxs like to the monkey from 
his nigh position in the trees; he is like the 
member of an audience watching a stirring 
drama upon a stage from a favored seat. 
The author’s drawings convey the at- 
mosphere of the jungle life. 

ee 


English Woods 


Through the Woods. By H. E. Bates. 
With engravings on wood by Agnes 
Miller Parker. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 
An intimate description of the woods of 

England, from April to April, with the 

comments of a close observer of the wood- 

land folk, the birds, and the trees. The 
woodcuts by Miss Parker are individually 


pleasing and altogether give distinction 
to the book. Mr. Bates lives in the South 
of England, and evidently knows the life 
of the countryside as it can be known only 
by those who spend long days in the open, 
unhurried in their observation, friendly to 
the creatures which have their home in 
the woods, and appreciative of each of the 
passing seasons. 
* * 


Romance in Vermont 


Covered Bridge. By Cornelia 
Meigs. Illustrated by Marguerite de 
Angeli. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

A story whose setting is the Vermont of a 
century and a quarter ago, in which a 
Gloucester girl visits relatives in the 
mountains for a winter. From Ethan 
Allen himself and from other Vermonters 
she hears stories of the still earlier days. 
The drawings are attractive and the book 
is just what Aunt Mary will want to give 
her favorite niece of seven or eight. 


The 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


“Open. house” at Universalist Head- 
quarters on Christmas Eve brought many 
Ferry Beachers together for social chatter. 
Some had come a considerable distance. 
including Rev. and Mrs. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood from Woonsocket, R. I., Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank Chatterton and Laurence 
Shorey from Portsmouth, N. H., Ida 
Louise Rich from Brooklyn, N. Y., Dorothy 
Etz and Edith Polk from Williamsburg, 
Va. Miss Polk is a student at William 
and Mary College. 

Others from nearer places were Anna 
B. Barstow and Addie L. Ryder of Lynn, 
Rey. and Mrs. Tracy Pullman of Salem, 
Mildred Orcutt of Somerville, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Harrisen of Everett, Minot 
Inman of Foxboro and his sister, Mildred, 
from Hartford. 

Earle Dolphin is gradually recovering 
from an operation in October which still 
has him on crutches. It would take a lot 
more than that to faze our genial, talented 
music director. 

Barbara Lilley is studying at Katharine 
Gibbs Secretarial School in Boston. Ruth 
Allbee is at Ohio University, Ralph Hussey 
is at Tufts, Ruth Rowland is a teaching 
Fellow at Green Mountain Junior College 
in Poultney, Vt. 

Thanks to a gift of $200 from the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association, the dining 
room will have 2a more colorful appear- 
ance. Early in the fall Mr. Sodergren 
had the chairs painted orange and green. 
The narrow tables will henceforth be used 
for exhibition and school room purposes. 
They are to be replaced by tables being 
constructed this winter in Biddeford. 
All the tables will be surfaced with battle- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


SUPPORTING THE G. S.S. A. 


During this month and next the General 
Sunday Schvol Association extends to 
Universalists everywhere an invitation to 
share in supporting its program. This 
annual solicitation, responded to by in- 
dividuals and groups throughout the de- 
nomination, has made it possible for the 
Association to carry on its work with in- 
creasing effectiveness over a period of 
twenty-three years. 

There was need of the G. S. S. A. back 
in 1918 when Dr. Huntley became its 
leader and promoter. ‘There is need of it 
today. If you believe in noble purposes, 
high ideals, Christian behavior— products 
of the Association’s work-——the chances are 
you would like to make an investment in 
them. 

We present the opportunity and invite 
you to share in it. 


* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


In anticipation of the American Friend- 
ship Program recommended for use in our 
schools on Jan. 24, 31 and Feb. 7, we are 
sending to all superintendents a packet of 
helpful and suggestive material. Read it 
carefully and share it with all who are 
leaders in your school. See that the poster 
with its interesting pictures of Suffolk 
School pupils is given a place on your 
bulletin board or wall where all may see it. 
Order well in advance of the date on 
whigh you wish to use it one of the four 
albums of Suffolk snaps, or one of the four 
sets of stereopticon slides about the 
school. Annually we go over these and re- 
write the “talks.”’ This year, however, 
they are receiving more than the usual at- 
tention and several old slides are being re- 
placed by new ones made from recent 
photographs. Then the fact that this 
year’s study among Protestant churches is 
to center upon Africa and the Negro in 
America means that we have a good supply 
of source books for lending, for Friendship 
Press has supplied us with a copy of each 
publication. A list of these is included in 
the material going out. In addition we 
shall be glad to help any school individ- 
ually in the setting up and promoting of 
this program. More about it next week. 


% ok 


: LENT, 1937 

Lent begins early this year, Feb. 10. 
Faster is the last Sunday in March, the 
28th. It is none too soon to begin thinking 
about this season, planning how you can 
make it a time of spiritual growth and en- 
richment for teachers and pupils alike. 

Suggestions for the worship services for 
the three Sundays in Lent which fali in 
February were sent long ago to superin- 
tendents. Rev. Max A. Kapp last spring 
accepted responsibility for preparing this 
important series, and we happen to know 
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* * 
WHAT THEY SAY - 
« B * 
‘ The Sunday school as an institu- ** 
* tion has an opportunity and power * 
* for good that cannot be over-es- * 
* timated. The future welfare of our * 
* nation depends upon the training of * 
* our youthtoday,andIlameconvineed * 
* that the religious and moral edu- * 
* cation afforded by the Sunday * 
* school is a potent agency for the * 
* production of good citizens and * 
* honest public servants. 4 
se Frank G. Allen, ! 
- Ex-Governor of Massachusetts. * 
* a 
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that he has given much time and thought 
to the task. The general theme is ‘“‘The 
Inwardness of Religion.”? The four ser- 
vices for March will reach our leaders this 
month, so that the seven Sundays of Lent 
may be planned for as a unit. With them 
will be services for the remaining months 
of the church school year. Of special 
interest just now, however, will be the 
suggestions for Lent and the timely com- 
ments and reminders in the monthly Su- 
perintendent’s Bulletin. 
* * 


HOW ABOUT A LITTLE READING? 


A graph of the requests for Loan Li- 
brary books which come to us month by 
month throughout the year would indi- 
cate more clearly than words the decided 
slump which December always brings. 
Now that that month is past and things 
are settling down in earnest for the weeks 
ahead, how about brushing up a bit, find- 
ing out more about what it means to be a 
church school superintendent, or discover- 
ing new and fascinating ways of teaching 
boys and girls? We’ve books to meet 
every need and a post-card will carry your 
request. 

* * 
MYSTIC VALLEY SCHOOL OF 
LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


Over a period of years the Mystic Valley 
School of Leadership Education has met at 
Tufts College for ten evening sessions, be- 
ginning early in January. This is an inter- 
denominational school, and representatives 
of Congregational, Unitarian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Universalist and Presbyterian 
churches mingle together as students and 
learners. ‘Tuesday evenings from Jan. 5 
to March 9 are this year’s dates. 

The following courses are offered. First 
period 7.30 to 8.20: The Christian Message 
for Our Present-Day World; Understand- 
ing Our Pupils; Guiding Beginners in 
Christian Growth; Guiding the Religious 
Growth of Primary Children. Second 


period 8.50-9.40: Jesus and His Teachings; 
The Child’s Approach to Religion; Guiding 
Youth Groups in Specific Projects; Meth- 
ods in Story Telling. 

In addition there is offered this year a so- 
called ‘‘combined course,” in which im- 
portant subjects not dealt with specifically 


-in other classes will be covered—such as 


Temperance, Peace, World Friendship, etc. 
Two or three sessions will be devoted to. 
each topic. Miss Andrews of the G. S. 
S. A. staff, Rev. Edward A. Estaver, Bap- 
tist Secretary of Religious Education, and 
others will be the leaders of this group. 

Regular courses will be taught by the 
following: Prof. James P. Berkeley of 
Andover-Newton Theological School; Er- 
nest W. Kuebler, Secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Department cf Religious Education; 
Marian T. Neison, Secretary of the Mas. 
sachusetts Association for Child Educa 
tion; Hattie C. Teachout of the Congre- 
gational Education Society. Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff of Tufts College School of Re-— 
ligion is dean of the school. 


A JOINT ENTERPRISE 


Mrs. Forrester McDonald, dean of 
Tuckerman School, will be the leader of a 
series of “handwork sessions’’ to be con- 
ducted as a joint enterprise by the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches of Essex. 
County, Mass. These will be held at the 
Second Church (Unitarian) in Salem on. 
four successive Thursday evenings. They 
began Jan. 7. Mrs. McDonald is an ex- 
pert in this field, having conducted a most. 
successful course at Star Island last sum- 
mer. Actual materials will be provided 
and members of the institute will sit. 
around tables working under Mrs. Mc- 
Donald’s guidance. Invitations are ex- 
tended to teachers and leaders in all Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches in Essex 
County. There will be a registration fee of 
$1.00. The sessions will begin at 7.30. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


During the next few weeks this page will 
carry, under the caption ‘‘What They . 
Say,’’ statements by men in various walks: 
of Jife telling what they think of the church 
school. You will be interested to follow 
this series. 


Plan to observe Church School Sunday,. 
Aik Bil 


* * 


The island of Imrali in the Sea of Mar-—- 
mora, about twenty miles from Istanbul, 
has been transformed into a modern prison. 
camp in line with the latest theories in- 
penology. First offenders are there dealt. 
with as psychological cases to be cured and. 
to be returned to a useful life in society. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


As the new year starts it is well that 
each of us should consider seriousty the 
problems that arise from the general 
heading ‘‘The Individual and His Rela- 
tion to Other Personalities as a Citizen.” 
The field is a large one, and we suggest 
that each local groun select the topics which 
either meet a greater need in its com- 
munity or create a greater sphere of interest 
in its discussions. It is desired that these 
meetings be instructive and that there be 
given to each topic the necessary amount 
of work “‘to put the subject across.” 


First Meeting 
My Relation as a Citizen to Society 

1. Qualifications for citizenship—legally, 
ethically; as a Christian. 

2. How am I influenced by other per- 
sonalities in becoming a good citizen? 
The newspapers, home, magazines, church, 
movies, school. 

8. My community: Its origin. Settled 
by whom? Purpose? How did this origin 
influence its development? What are our 
common interests? What are our institu- 
tions and organizations? As a Christian 
what is my responsibility in my commun- 
ity? Does our present society adequately 
meet the needs of its constituency? 


Second Meeting 
My Relation as a Citizen to Immigrants 

1. What do I owe the immigrant? What 
is my attitude toward the newcomer? 
What is the background of the immigrant? 
What has he to cffer me in religion, tradi- 
‘tion, education, literature, music? 

2. Study of the immigrants in your 
community. What do I really know about 
him? Am I too interested in myself to be 
willing to learn about others and from 
others? 

8. What does the immigrant owe me? 
Try a debate as to the merits of the native 
-citizen versus the immigrant. Are they 
fair to us? Are we fair to them? Is their 
_adjustment harder to make than ours? 

4. Consider outstanding immigrants to 
this country—Edward Bok, Andrew Car- 
-negie, Joseph Pulitzer, Edward Steiner, 
Mary Antin, Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

5. Making aliens Americans. Consider 
that there are more Jews in New York 
‘than any other place; that one-third of 
the population of Buffalo, N. Y., was found 
to be Polish. Shall these alien people re- 
main isolated from the rest of the com- 
‘munity, or should they be fused with us? 
Describe immigration methods. 2 

6. Mixing the melting pot. One out o 
every ten in th’s nation is a Negro. He 
‘gets insufficient education, lives usually 
in squalid districts, gets only menial work, 
-is discriminated against, in certain parts of 


the country he must ride in a certain part 
of the street car. 

Professor Boaz, Columbia anthropoio- 
gist, says that no race is inherently better 
than any other. 

Third Meeting 
My Relation as a Citizen to the Worker 

1. The Sharecroppers. Their locations, 
nationalities, their conditions, the reason 
for such conditions. Can I do anything 
about this? Am I a good citizen if I let 
this condition pass unnoticed? Are we 


returning to the standard of living which 
characterized the Middle Ages? 

2. Sweatshops. What are they? The 
evils of them? Is there a remedy? Asa 
citizen do I encourage them when I buy 
certain articles which are made under 
these conditions? 

8. Relief Workers. Is acceptance of re- 
lief a disgrace? Does it affect our stand- 
ards of living? Are we liberal in our 
thought of relief workers? What does your 
community do for the unemployed? 

Note: Complete bulletin of Program 
Suggestions will be sent to anyone on re- 
quest. Please enclose 5 cents to cover 
expense. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE RADIO STORY OF CLARA 
BARTON 


For some weeks past now the Sunbrite 
Junior Nurse Corps have been broadcasting 
the story of the life of Clara Barton on a 
program which comes to us at five p. m. 
over Station WEEI, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday of each week. We hope many 
of you have heard this program and es- 
pecially the broadcast of Christmas Day, 
when tne work at the Birthplace was told 
by one of the cast of the Sunbrite Broad- 
cast. 

“Aunt Jane” said: “As Dorothy told 
you, Clara Barton was born Dec. 25, 1821, 
in a lovely old farmhouse in North Oxford, 
Mass. In 1921, her birthplace was pur- 
chased by the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist 
Church, and restored as a memorial to 
Clara Barton. Because she loved to help 
people, the Association continues to carry 
out her ideals by helping people. Among 
other things, the Clara Barton Camp was 
organized for little girls suffering with 
diabetes, and the excellent care and medi- 
cal treatment given them have saved the 
lives of hundreds of little girls like you, who 
otherwise might have died from this dread 
disease. There have been and will be 
other memorials to Clara Barton, no doubt. 
But none could do more toward carrying 
on the work to which she dedicated her 
life, than the sanitariums and fresh air 
camps at her birthplace.” 

“Dorothy” says: “Oh, Aunt Jane, we 
should be so proud that we’re Junior 
Nurses, shouldn’t we? Now—it’s time to 
close the meeting, and I do hope you're all 
having a Merry, Happy Christmas today.” 

Accompanying the manuscript for the 
Christmas program, which came to Mrs. 
Taylor special delivery, air mail, was 2 
splendid letter from Swift & Company 
concerning the broadcast and our work at 
the birthplace of Clara Barton, one para- 
graph of which we quote: 

“We are also passing on to the author of 
the program the printed material which 


you sent us, for we are sure he will be 
very much interested in it. If you have 
any suggestions to offer from time to time 
we will be very glad to hear from you, and 
we will be glad to cooperate with your or- 
ganization in whatever way we can.” 
* * 
FROM MISS POWELL IN WATER- 
VILLE 

To all the dear friends, both far and 
near, who sent the birthday greetings in 
October, words of welcome to “Sunset 
Home,” greetings and remembrances, oh, 
so many, at Christmas, I extend heartfelt 
thanks and New Year wishes. 

It is pleasant to be remembered and I 
am still with you all ‘“‘as one who serves.” 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 
* * 
STOCKING RETURNS 

Reports of Christmas Stockings filled 
have started to come, and we are very 
happy to tell you that the following states 
have been heard from—not through the 
state chairman, or the state treasurer, where 
the bulk of the stockings will be reported, 
but from individuals and Circles: Alabama, 
Illinois, Michigan, Rhode Island, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, New York, North Carolina, 
Indiana, Missouri, District of Columbia, 
Maine, and Massachusetts. Please under- 
stand that in most instances the money has 
not come to the office at 16 Beacon Street, 
as it is taking the proper course through the 
state treasurer, but encouraging reports 
have filtered in, for which we are most 
grateful. Some of the larger groups in 
Massachusetts have reported more than 
100 stockings filled, and many are in the 
fifty to seventy-five class. In Massa- 
chusetts there are more than 1,000 stock- 
ings out, with a total in all states of ap- 
proximately 2,500. We need to have 500 
more filled, but we are sure the goal will 
be reached, and we desire to thank our 
women for so gallantly pushing this ex- 
cellent method of meeting our budget for 
the Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp. 
Keep up the good work. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


Good News 


There occur occasionally in our churen 
work some things so cheering that it is with 
real satisfaction that we report them. 
Here is a “good news’”’ item. 

On the evening of Sunday, Dec. 20, the 
writer of this letter was invited to attend 
a sort of surprise meeting in the church in 
Beverly, where Rev. Stanley G. Spear has 
been the pastor for the past six years. The 
meeting was calied a “‘good news’”’ meet- 
ing, but beyond that most of us had no 
information as to the purpose of the affair. 
It has been the custom in Beverly to have 
once a year a “parish party.”’ This meet- 
ing to most who were invited was another 
“parish party,”’ but witn a particular pur- 
pose which was kept ‘‘dark.”’ 

The attendance almost filled the large 
hall of the parish house, which was beau- 
tifully decorated. A fine musical program 
was offered. Warren Puera gave two saxo- 
phone solos, accompanied on the piano by 
the church organist, Mrs. Luna Brown. 
An instrumental trio, with Paul Simonton, 
flutist, Mrs. Simonton, pianist, and Wilmer 
Comstock, cellist, followed. Mr. Spear 
then told the company that a generous 
benefactor among them has offered them 
a Christmas gift in the amount of $5,000. 
The donor is Philip K. Rowe, who gives 
this large sum as a memorial to his father 
and mother, George #. and Martha K. 
Rowe. 

There has been a mortgage of con- 
siderable size upon the church property 
ever since the erection of the parish house. 
This mortgage, together with other ex- 
penses, has made an indebtedness well up 
to $8,000. While not exactly conditional, 
Mr. Spear expressed the hope that with so 
fine a gift the people would desire to see 
the entire indebtedness wiped out. Pledges 
were rapidly and cheerfully made, so that 
at the close of the evening there was 
only a little above $1,000 remaining un- 
cared for. This amount, the loyal people 
intend to remove as promptly as possi- 
ble. 

The State Superintendent was called 
upon to speak. He brought the greetings 
of the churches of the state and praised the 
marvelous change which had come over the 
entire work of the Beverly parish. Dr. 
Coons on behalf of the parish presented to 
the pastor, as an expression of their re- 
gard, a copy of ‘The Return to Religion,” 
by Dr. Henry C. Link. In the book the 
friends hadfolded a gencrous sum of money. 
The meeting closed with the singing of 
“Holy Night”? and the Doxology. The 
prayer at the beginning of the evening was 
given by Mr. Spear. Following the meet- 
ing a committee served refreshments from 
beautifully decorated tables. A hearty 
vote of thanks was given by the entire 
company to Mr. Rowe for his gift. 


Pastorates 


Rey. Raymond J. Baughan began his 
new pastorate in Roxbury on Dec. 20. 
He has faced, upon his first Sundays,<en- 
larging congregations. One of our min- 
isters who was present in the Roxbury 
congregation on Dec. 27 reports that he 
never heard a better sermon, nor one de- 
livered in more impressive and dignified 
manner. 

Framingham, from which place Mr. 
Baughan removed, is hearing two students 
from the theological school at Tufts. It 
is the plan to have a student pastorate for 
the next year or two. 

The parishes in Medford and Wakefield 
are nearly ready to announce their new 
pastors. 

When Framingham, Wakefield, and 
Medford have settled their ministers, the 
only really pastorless place left upon the 
hist, which a little while ago was rather ex- 
tended, will be Amesbury. Owing to the 
continuing depressed condition of business 
in Amesbury, a resident, settled minister 
seems beyond possibility. Rev. A. A. 
Blair, Superintendent of Churches in New 
Hampshire, and the Massachusetts Su- 
perintendent are closely cooperating in 
the pian to keep Kingston, N. H., and 
Amesbury together in a circuit under the 
ministry of one man. This has been done 
for the past two or three years, and seems 
to be the only reasonable solution for each 
church. 

From Haverhill Dr. Rose has gone to 
Florida for the next few months. Mrs. 
Rose has been ill, quite ill at times, for 
several months. The Superintendent, 
who preached in Haverhill on Dec. 27, and 
met with the trustees, has been instructed 
to see that the pulpit is supplied during the 
next few months. Preachers in the 
Haverhill church through January are: 
Rev. F. W. Gibbs, Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, Dr. A. W. Grose, 
and Rev. A. N. Foster. 

The two churches of Charlestown and 
Marblehead are taking a winter recess in 
their Sunday services. The Charlestown 
church will be closed through January 
and February. The Marblehead church 
will probably reopen about Easter time. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Cornelius A. Parker was_ re-elected 
president of the Twentieth Century As- 
sociation of Boston at the annual meeting 
Dec. 19. 

Among the many visitors at the open 
house reception at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Christmas Eve, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. D. Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I., 
and Rev. and Mrs. Frank Chatierton of 


Parishless Pastors 


We in Massachusetts who have to do 
with the administrative affairs of the 
churches are not nearly so much troubled 
about pastorless parishes as we are about 
parishless pastors. At the present moment, 
available for pastorates, we have in the 
state eight persons. From heyond the 
korders of Massachusetts, ready for pas- 
torates here, we have filed with us the names 
of nine. Available for preaching oppor- 
tunities, besides the eight who are ready 
for pastorates, are four men, and these 
figures do not include the students and 
faculty members at Tufts, nor officials 
connected with Headquarters. We make 
these statements not so much to quiet 
ministers who expect appointments which 
it is impossible to furnish, as to stir our 
parish officials and settled pastors to that 
spirit of cooperation which might give 
employment to deserving applicants. 


The Relief Fund 


What is disclosed in the statements just 
made has a very close connection with the 
Ministerial Relief Fund, with its pension 
fund gifts. An adequate pension fund in 
the denomination would, of course, care 
for those who have reached an age where 
their services are not readily sought by 
the churches, and these elderly cnes, step- 
ping aside, would give place to younger 
men. Our relief fund is meeting these 
conditions as its income will allow. 

So we are glad to report every payment 
made by ministers and churehes to the 
enlargement of thisfund. Since the report 
in our letter of Dec. 19 we have received 
gifts for the fund from sixteen churches as 
follows: Attleboro, $387.45; Attleboro, 
North, $22.30; Boston (Second Society), 
$10; Fitchburg, $10; Framingham, $3.30; 
Annisquam, $5; Leominster, $5; Marlboro, 
$4; Monson, $14.81; Norwood, $10; North 
Orange, $1; Pigeon Cove, $10; Plymouth, 
$10; Saugus, $8.20; Springfield (Second), 
$5; North Weymouth, $2. 

Up to the last day of the year, of the 
eighty-six churches which were invited to 
contribute, fifty have responded. 

On Dee. 19 we told that sixty-two min- 
isters had paid each a dollar. Since then 
ten others have reported. 

Lerou W. Coons. 


and Interests . 


Portsmouth, N. H., were enrolled as out- 
of state callers. 

Rev. Emerson H. Lalone arrived in 
Boston Jan. 4, to begin his work as man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing House. 

Alvar W. Polk was given a dinner by the 
Religious Booksellers Association Dee. 29, 
and presented with a beautifui electric 
clock. The organizations represented in 
the testimonial were the Massachusetts 
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Bible Society, the Pilgrim Press, the L. G. 
Balfour Co., the W. A. Wilde Co., the 
Methodist Book Concern, the American 
Baptist Publishing House, the New Church 
Union, and the Beacon Press. 


Mrs. Herbert E. Benton of Philadeiphia, 
Pa., fell on Friday, Dec. 18, receiving pain- 
ful injuries. She has returned home from 
the hospital, but will be confined to the 
house for some time. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of Joliet, 
Tll., president of the General Convention, 
starts east on a tour of some of the churches, 
and Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, 
Maine, president of the National Y. P. 
C. U., starts west on a tour of the churches 
—hboth trips a part of the Enlistment 
Month Campaign, and each of these na- 
tional officers lands in the other man’s 
pulpit on Jan. 24, the Sunday after he sets 
forth. 

Massachusetts 


Worcester First—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The grand total of the 
net receipts of the fair held on Nov. 19 is 
$1,130.75. Congratulations and thanks 
are due Mrs. H. E. Tracy and Mrs. Irene 
Goodhue, co-chairmen, and their helpers 
for their efforts which made the affair a 
success. With the new year the pastor he- 
gins a series of sermons with the title, 
“Studies in the Life of Christ.” 
continue through Lent until Easter. On 
_ Jan. 8 Dr. Tomlinson’s subject was “The 
Rediscovery of Jesus.’ On Jan. 19 it will 
be “The Strait Gate.’ Qn Jan. 17, 
Young People’s Day will be observed. 
Jan. 24, ““Meat to Eat Ye Know Not Of,” 
Jan. 31, ‘‘The Last First.’”” The members 
of the Y. P. C. U. will conduct the service 
on Jan. 17. The speaker will be the presi- 
dent of the Naticnal Union, Rey. Benjamin 
B. Hersey of Portland, Maine. 

Brockton—Rey. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. The final report of the Christmas 
fair will not be available until the January 
parish meeting. At the present time, how- 
ever, the report is: Matrons’ Club $127.82; 
Ladies’ Social Circle $125.14; H. C. Led- 
yard Men’s Club, $75.70; Mothers’ Club 
$80.12; parish booth $35.00; supper $44.42; 
church school $5.51; cafeteria $6.07; and 
from other sources $5.65, a total of $505.44. 
In view of the industrial situation in the 
city, the results are very gratifying. Mrs. 
Louise Buck has offered her services as a 
teacher in the chureh school. She will 
head the Young Women’s Class, the pupils 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. 


New York 


Brooklyn.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. Fourteen Christmas baskets cost~ 
ing from $6.50 to $17.50 were given by this 
church. There were also five gifts of $5.00 
each where people could not use a basket. 
Also the generosity of friends made it 
possible to give much warm winter cloth- 
ing, shoes, stocking and rubbers to children 
and adults. A vested junior and senior 
choir of thirty voices greeted the largest 


They will ~ 


Christmas Sunday morning congregation 
since Mr. Greenway became minister here. 
Mr. R. Bruce Gordon has given the church 
beautiful pulpit drapery and Bibie book 
markers in memory of his wife. Forty 
young women and men paid their annual 
visit to the Brooklyn Salvation Army Home 
for Infants to play Santa Claus. They 
left many presents for the children, much 
candy and a purse made up by them to be 
spent for these children. 

* So 

WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister of the 
Universalist church in Riverside, Calif. 

Dr. Laurens H. Seelye is president of 
St. Lawrence University. 

Dr. Jacob S. Payton is editor of the 
National Methodist Press. 

Rey. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is minister-emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church (Unitarian), 

oston. 

Mary Grace Canfield of Woodstock, 
Vt., is the wife of Dr. H. L. Canfield. 

* r 


A RABBI AT CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 34) 
that he could make the occasion either 
divisive or unifying, and urged him to be 
helpful. He made it unifying. 

Preaching on the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, he made an 
eloquent plea for a fuller application by 
the people of all religions of the ideals 
proclaimed and exemplified by Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

It was fine to see the people of all 
churches, including some extreme Funda- 
mentalists, shake his hand at the close of 
the service and wish him a ‘“‘merry Christ- 
mas.” 

By this unprecedented service the cause 
of liberalism has been advanced in Pea- 
body; and it may prove that it has been ad- 
vanced in larger fields. 

* * 


THANKSGIVING AT SHELTER NECK 


Just an enlarged family of Universalists 
gathered at Shelter Neck this year for 
work and fellowship. 

A few went down on Wednesday p. m. 
Mrs. Williams was there to supervise 
Carrie and Lamont in dusting, sweeping, 
bringing water and in preparing supper 
for those who might arrive. Others ar- 
rived Thursday morning. 

When the writer arrived about ten 
o’clock work had already begun. A big 
fire was burning the coals with which to 
cook the pig, furnished by Steve Wilkins; 
Ben Frank Outlaw was watching the 
process and “mopping” the pig with a solu- 
tion of salt, vinegar and red pepper sauce. 
Others were cutting grass from around the 
buildings as a fire preventive, raking and 
burning leaves; cutting off low hanging 


branches from the trees and grubbing up 
bushes in the church yard. 

The board of the Young People’s In- 
stitute held a mecting during the morning 
in the Sarah Harscom (Memorial) room. 

Soon after one o'clock everything and 
everybcdy were ready for the bounteous 
dinner. Variety and quantity were abun- 
dant and appetites (including Dr. Etz’s 
sent by proxy) were fully satisfied —John 
FE. Williams in the Tar Heel Universatist. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Continued from page 57) 
ship linoleum. Paper doilies will replace 
the white oilcloths which gave the place 
the appearance of a Grub Street boarding 
house. By a further appropriation study 
tables are being made for the rooms in 
Rowland Hall—a facility long needed. 

The Sodergrens are basking in the sun- 
shine on the beach at Santa Monica, Calif., 
until April. 

Speaxing of tables, some Ferry Beacher 
skilled in carpentry might make several 
chess and checker tables, receiving money 
for materials from a group that would pre- 
sent the tables as a gift. 

July 17 to 24 will be the week of the 
Young People’s Institute. Dean Chatter- 
ton has already organized the faculty and 
the Beachcombers are working for a large 
attendance. A Y. P. C. U. flag is being 
made. The first one to enroll will have the 
honcr of raising it into the Saco Bay breeze. 

If there is a booby prize offered in some 
Ferry Beach contest, the recipient might be 
required te go aloft before the flag raising, 
gild the ball on top of the pole and draw 
the halyard through the pulley. However, 
the one who does that would be no booby— 
ask ‘Bill’? Metz! 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson has over five 
hundred names on her Birthday Fund list. 
Anticipating an increase in the Fund ($130 
last year) she writes the Secretary that a 
couple of contributors are to double their 
penny-a-year gifts this year— having 
reached the age of two! The birthday fund 
letter will go out about June 1 and Mrs. 
Nelson wishes to remind Ferry Beachers 
that if they will remit their gifts in ad- 
vance the net amount of the fund will be 
larger because of a decreased cost of solici- 
tation. 

* * 
DR. HALL NOT LEAVING THE 
NEW YORK CHURCH 


A member of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, writes that our 
information about the coming of Mr. 
Priestley to that church was not entirely 
correct. ‘He comes as an assistant to Dr. 
Hall, who is still preaching vigorously and 
effectively, and remainsas pastor. We look 
forward to Mr. Priestley’s coming with in- 
terest and confidence.” 

Another correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing from the New York- Herald Tribune, 
which makes the matter clear: 

“The Rev. Samuel Edward Gerard 
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Priestley, preacher, lecturer, and nephew 
of the English writer, J. B. Priestley, has 
been appointed to the ministerial staff of 
the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, at Central Park West and 
Seventy-sixth Street, and will take up his 
duties there on Jan. 17. He will assist the 
Rey. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, pastor of 
the church since 1902. 

“Mr. Priestley, who is in his early thirties, 
came to this country six months ago to 
lecture under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Preachers. He 
was graduated from the University of 
London and has studied in Germany and 
traveled extensively in Europe. He is 
living in Yonkers, N. Y. 

“The Church of the Divine Paternity 
will celebrate its 100th anniversary at the 
end of this year.” 


* # 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1936 
Previouslyareported: Bene orice eine Heth 
Pasadetia, Calit-t7 eaters be icra 9 

Totalie: ci etnies ciciae hoa 786 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 848. Pasadena, 


Calif., 7. Total, 850. 


* * 
A FAREWELL TO POLK 


Alvar W. Polk, fifty-five years in the 
service of the Universalist Publishing 
House, was given a farewell party by his 
associates and friends in the various Uni- 
versalist organizations at Headquarters, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 30. Mr. 
Polk’s work ended Dee. 31, with a record 
almost unprecedented in Boston, certainly 
never equaled among book-sellers. 

The delegation from 176 Newbury Street 
entered Headquarters by the alley en- 
trance, and by back stairs methods reached 
the office of the General Superintendent 
unseen, at just 4.30 p.m. There they were 
joined by the people from the offices of the 
General Sunday School Association, Mas- 
sachusetts State Convention, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and Na- 
tional Young People’s Christian Union. 
Mr. Polk was then called in from his desk, 
where he was hard at work. It was a 
genuine surprise to him. 

Tea was served. Then Dr. Etz made a 
happy speech presenting Mr. Polk with a 
beautiful suitease and toilet case, the gift 
of fellow employes: 

Mr. Polk said that he had heen every- 
thing from bundle boy and errand boy, up 
and down, but one thing that he never had 
learned was to make a speech. He did, 
however, make a good speech, full of ap- 
preciation and kindness, and expressing 
gratitude for the associations. ‘I have 
seen many crowds like this,” he said, ‘“‘come 
and go in these fifty-five years, and al- 
ways I have had happy relations with 
them.” 

Mrs. Polk and Miss Edith Polk, a fresh- 


man at William and Mary College, Vir- 
ginia, arrived before the gathering broke 
up, to take Mr. Polk home by motor. 

It was one of those exceedingly “happy”’ 
occasions that make the more sensitive 
disposed to go off by themselves and shed 
a few tears in private. 
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* * 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AT SOMER- 
VILLE 


Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor of the 
First Universalist Society of Somerville, 
Mass., has announced a celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church from Sunday, Jan. 17, 
to Sunday, Jan. 24, 19387. At the 10.45 
a. m. service on the 17th Dr. Earle will 
make the prayer, Dr. Etz will preach, and 
Dr. Leighton lead the confirmation and 
communisn. At 7 p.m., the same day, 
three speakers will ‘‘look at the past’’—- 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of the Massachusetts 
W. U. M.S., Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy of 
the College Avenue Universalist Church, 
and Dr. Coons, State Superintendent. 

On Monday, the 18th, ‘‘Reunion Day,” 
the Women’s Union will give a tea from 
three to five, and the Men’s Club and Y. P. 
C. U. will put on a one-act play, ‘‘The 
Bishop’s Candlesticks,” and a pageant, 
“T Am Your Church,” written by Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earie. 

On Tuesday, the 19th, there will be a 
reception, an anniversary dinner, an organ 
recital and an address by Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, president of the General 
Convention. Sunday, Jan. 24, wiil be 
Young People’s Sunday. 

The dinner menu is published, and 
roasted New York State turkey heads the 
list of tempting foods ordered. 

Eo * 


THE WINDOW IN ELLISBURG 


Our church here in Ellisburg (New York) 
has no services now-—an occasional one in 
summer. We have a beautiful window in 
the chureh, The Good Shepherd. The 
Ladies’ League, which still keeps living, 
keeps the window lighted for two weeks at 
Christmas. I am so glad, for so many en- 
joy it at that time who never think of it at 
other times. We have a beautiful little 
church but no one left who has money or 
interest enough to carry on—too bad. 
From one who has had the Leader in the 
family for over a half century.— (Mrs. //. 
W. H.) 

ee of 
CHRISTMAS AT THE DOOLITTLE 
HOME 


Christmas joys at Doolittle Home were 
not confined to tne 26th of December. 
On Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 22, a group 
from the church school in North Attle- 
boro came over and presented two play- 
lets. On Wednesday evening about 
twenty-five young people from the Ad- 
ventist church in Pawtucket came, and 
sang carols and had a brief but real and 
beautiful service. On Thursday after- 


noon the local Girl Scouts sang the carols 
outside the house. On the same evening 
the Home had its Christmas tree. Santa 
Claus came with a well-laden pack. There 
were gifts for everyone. Sandwiches, cake, 
coffee and ice cream were enjoyed. On 
Christmas day no home had a better din- 
ner than our Home. In the evening in the 
sun parlor the tea wagons brought in tea, 
sandwiches, cake, cookies, and ice cream. 
Best of all, the next morning the family 
reported at breakfast 100 percent strong. 
Mrs. Edwards, the matron, wonders if 
there is a Home anywhere which can go 
beyond the program at Doolittle this 
holiday season. 
* * 


AN UNUSUAL BEQUEST 


The latest bequest to the Milford, Mass., 
Universalist Society is that of Mr. Frank 
R. Claflin of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Ciaflin has left to a trust company in 
Philadelphia, $1,000 for the benefit of the 
Milford society, the interest to be added to 
the principal until $128,000 is reached, then 
$126,000 comes to the society. The re- 
maining $2,000 is to be heid in trust, inter- 
est added to principal, until it reaches 
$250,000, when it becomes the property 
of the society. 

The Milford society is now 155 years eld 
and during its existence has passed through 
many trying experiences. Because of its 
experience in overcoming, it hopes to live 
to enter into the benefits of Mr. Claflin’s 
benefactions. 

Harry F. Fister. 


Notices 
UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The January meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will be held on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
at the First Universalist Church, Cambridge. 

A supper will be served at 6.30, tickets fifty cents. 
(Reservations must be made with the local director.) 

At 7.30 Dr. Everett G. Herrick of Andover-New- 
ton will be the speaker. 

A closing worship service will be conducted by Rev. 
Otto S. Raspe, minister of the church, assisted by 
the choir. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Union will meet 
with the Universalist Union on this night. It is the 
hope of the officers that many Universalists will 
attend to extend a welcome to our Unitarian friends 
and to Dr. Herrick. 

«3% 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 27, 1937, at 1.30 p.m. All 
persons who have paid one dollar or more during the 
past year are eligible for membership in the corpora- 
tion, and are urged to attend. The business before 
the meeting will be the presentation of reports and 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the Home and its prospects for 
the future will be full presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
eal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph: together with a short sketch 
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of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will. be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Enlistment Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Church School Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
* * 
BOOKS WANTED 


Wanted: One copy of Memoirs of Thomas Whit- 
temore and one copy of his autobiography, for the 
husband of a great granddaughter of Thomas Whitte- 
more. 

Universalist Publishing House. 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
“ee 
WANTED 

A copy of “The Last Word of Universalism,” 
published some forty years ago. 

Universalist Publishing House. 

16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Pe ey 
WANTED 

Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

Sena 
SLIDES TO RENT ' 

The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

* 6 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. James W. McKnight, having been a licen- 
tiate of the Universalist Church for the term of one 
year, is granted full fellowship in the Wisconsin Con- 
vention, as of Sept. 138, 1936. Having moved to 
Avon, Ill., Mr. McKnight is transferred to the Illi- 
nois Convention Dec. 26, 1936. 

H.L. Aldridge, Secretary. 
ee 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Dec. 18, 1936, Rev. John M. Foglesong transferred 
to Massachusetts because of his recent removal to 
the First Parish (Unitarian) at Wayland, Mass. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Clerk. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Lucy Stedman Hurst 


The death of ‘‘Aunt” Lucy Stedman Hurst, which 
occurred at the Delos H. Thompson Home for aged 
women at Waldron, Ind., on Dec. 20, 1936, removes 
one of the oldest and best known women in the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

Mrs. Hurst was born at Aurora, Ind., Sept. 2, 
1849. Her life was full of discouragements and sor- 
row, her husband, Torrence W. Hurst, dying early 
in their married life, leaving two children, a third 
child being born after the husband’s death. None 
of the children reached maturity. After the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Hurst moved to Aurora, Ind., 
where she resided until seventeen years ago, when 
she entered the Thompson Home. She was a life- 
long Universalist, a member of the Manchester, 
Ind., church, and was ever enthusiastic and faithful. 


She never missed a State Convention when able to 
attend, and she was also a faithful attendant at the 
General Convention sessions. She was known to 
nearly all the older ministers and many of the younger 
ones, carrying on a correspondence with dozens of 
them. She also kept in close touch with our foreign 
mission fields. Christmas brought greetings from 
many parts of the world, but they came too late. 

Mrs. Hurst was the last guest at the Thompson 
Home, which will be returned to the jurisdiction of 
the Shelby County court. 

Funeral services were held at the Thompson Fun- 
eral Home in Aurora, conducted by Rev. Arthur W. 
MeDavitt of Muncie. The body was taken to Cin- 
einnati for cremation. 


John A. Fitts 


John A. Fitts, seventy-eight, retired merchant 
and former member of the city government, died 
Dec. 29 at his home in Portland, Maine, following a 
month’s illness. He was a native of Portland, the 
son of John Fitts, was first associated with his father 
in business and a year ago retired. 

He served as overseer of the poor and as a member 
of the common council under the old city charter. 
He had for several years been moderator of the 
Church of the Messiah, Universalist, and was a mem- 
ber of the Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias. A 
widow, Mrs. Emma S. Fitts, survives. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. : 

During the summer months there are accommo- 


. dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 


Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. ‘ 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge Bi BLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


EMERGENCY 
PEACE 
!CAMPAIGN 
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TUESDAY EVENINGE 


JANIE 
Sy 5} 53 Sh 8) oy oh See eee 


Miss Maude Royden-l: Sherwood Laat 
Rabbi Phitip Bernslem 


